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AIMS AND AUTOGRAPHS OF AUTHORS 


CANNON and Camera. Sea and Land Battles of the 
Spanish-American War in Cuba, Camp-life, and 
the return of the Soldiers. Described and illus- 
trated by John C. Hemment. With index, and 
an introduction by W. I. Lincoln Adams. 282 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.08. 


CARE of the Baby, The. A manual for mothers and 
nurses, containing practical directions for the 
management of intancy and childhood in health 
and in disease. By J. P. Crozer Griffith, M. D. 
Second edition, revised. Illustrated. 404 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

COPPER Princess, The. A story of Lake Superior 
Mines. By Kirk Munroe, author of ‘‘ The Painted 
Desert.’’ etc. Illustrated by W. A. Rogers. 
237 pp- 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

EAR Training. A course of systematic study for the 
development of the musical perception. A help 
toward the better understanding of music. By 
Arthur E. Heacox. 117 pp. 1I6mo, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

GENTLE Art of Pleasing, The. By Elizabeth Glover. 
173 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

HISTORY of the Gatling Gun Detachment. Fifth 
Army Corps at Santiago, with a few unvarnished 
truths concerning that expedition. By John H. 
Parker. Illustrated. 274 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

HOME Life in Colonial Days. Written by Alice 
Morse Earle in the year MDCCCXCVIII. Illus- 
trated by photographs gathered by the author of 
real things, works and happenings of Olden 
Times. 470 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.09. 

INDEPENDENT Daughter.An. By Amy E. Blanch- 
ard, author of ‘‘ Three Pretty Maids,’’ etc. With 
illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. 291 pp. 
I2mo, 85 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


CANNON AND CAMERA. 


JOHN Littlejohn of J. Being in particular an 
account of his remarkable entanglement with the 
King’s intrigues against General Washington. 
By George Morgan. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 
281 pp. I12mo, paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


LAND of Contrasts, The. A Briton’s view of his 
American kin. By James Fullarton Muirhead, 
author of ‘‘ Baedeker’s Handbooks to Great 
Britain and the United States.’’ 282 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


LITTLE Journeys to the Homes of American States- 
men. By Elbert Hubbard. Illustrated. 436 pp. 
16mo, $1.75; by mail, $1.88. 


MAIDS, Wives and Bachelors. By Amelia E. Barr, 
author of ‘‘ Van Vedder’s Wife,’’ etc. 323 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


MISS America. Pen and camera sketches of the 
American girl. By Alexander Black, author of 
‘‘Miss Jerry,’’ etc. With designs and photo- 
graphic illustrations by the author. 208 pp. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


OLD English Home and its Dependencies, An. B 
S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated by F. Bligh ae 4 
336 pp. I2mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.87. 

PHANTOM Army, The. Being the Story of a Man 
and a Mystery. By Max Pemberton, author of 
‘* Kronstadt,’’ etc. Illustrated by B. West Cline- 
dinst. 340 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

RODMAN the Boatsteerer, and Other Stories. By 
Louis Becke. 331 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

SANTIAGO Campaign, 1898, The. By Major-General 


Joseph Wheeler. With portraitand maps. 369 pp. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 


By JoHN C. HEMMENT. 


I wrote ‘‘ Cannon and Camera ”’ for cash primarily, and have no hesitation in saying so. 


I did not go down to Cuba to make pictures and write books for fun alone. 


While relating 


some of my experiences, soon after my return, to my friend, Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, of the firm 
of D. Appleton and Company, he suggested that I should write a book, assuring me that my 
photographs and story were worth reproducing and preserving as a matter of history. The 
notices I have received through the newspapers lead me to hope that his judgment was sound. 
Authors who claim to write for philanthropy alone are built on different lines from mine. 


a 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
January 1, 1899. 
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Book News 


THE CARE OF THE BABY. By J. P. CRozER GRIFFITH, M. D. 


With regard to the writing of ‘‘ The Care of the Baby,’’ I may say that I was prompted 
to undertake it through having seen so much of ignorance and inexperience on the part of 
mothers, and others upon whom the care of children devolved, and because I could find in 
none of the excellent books already written just what I wanted to say. In writing the book [ 
tried to make it perfectly plain to the most inexperienced, and at the same time entirely 
accurate from a scientific standpoint. Then, too, I gave some particular attention to a simple 
discussion of the symptoms and admissible household treatment of some of the diseases of 
childhood, because there are so many mothers who, through various circumstances, cannot 
have a physician constantly available. 


PHILADELPHIA, Leb: iA ‘ 4 f 
January 9, 1899. © a aia , 


THE COPPER PRINCESS. By KIRK MUNROE. 


My prime object in writing ‘‘ The Copper Princess ’’ was, as must be the case with every 
author dependent on his pen for a living, to produce a readable and salable story. My secondary 
aims were to imbue my younger readers with the spirit of manly self-reliance that finds no 
degradation in honest labor, and to convey a certain amount of instruction concerning the 


principle industry of a little known region. 
~ « , 
Cocoanut GROVE, FLA., Kirk Orr, 


January 1, 1899. —<—_ a 


EAR TRAINING. By ARTHUR HEACOX. 


‘‘ Kar Training ’’ was written to teach music as music—something to be heard ; and while 
it does not ignore the value of the piano or vocal technique, it emphasizes the fact that learning 
how to play is not necessarily learning music. The book is an outline of practical work that 
has been developed during several years in the author’s classroom. 


OBERLIN, O., nD & . 
January 3, 1899. Gs. : La a 


THE GENTLE ART OF PLEASING. By ELizABETH GLOVER. 


The motive for ‘‘ The Gentle Art of Pleasing’’ was given during residence in a girls’ 
boarding school. There I saw some courted, others neglected, but as much worth, as many 
gifts, among the latter as the former. Heedless and inadequate self-expressions often belie the 
real beauty of the soul. I sought to awaken thoughts of control and drill in self-expression, 
that it may reveal, not hide God’s beautiful handiwork in individual natures. 


December 31, 1898. Pipa [an - 


HISTORY OF THE GATLING GUN DETACHMENT By JoHN H. PARKER. 


The ‘‘ History of the Gatling Gun Detachment ’’ was written to educate the general and 
military public in regard to the /rue uses of machine guns. This new weapon had never been 
successfully used before, because no one else had ever taken the trouble to laboriously study out 
its true relation to other weapons. Having done this and demonstrated it on the battlefield, it 
is intended to place the results in concrete and permanent form, with a view to exerting a per- 
manent influence upon the science of tactics It was not a personal, but a patriotic matter. 


Fort LEAVENWORTH, KAN., : 
December 31, 1898. ° / 
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Book News 


Home LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS. By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 

The Macmillan Company desired me to write for it a book on domestic and social life in 
colonial days. The writing of the book was an easy task and a great pieasure, for I had made 
notes and been thinking of such a book for two or three years ; but the illustrations were more 
difficult to secure, and represent an infinite amount of labor, time and patience. I intended to 
make the chapters on domestic occupations (especially the ‘‘ homespun industries ’’ of spin- 
ning, weaving, etc.) exhaustive and authoritative, and I think I have succeeded. The whole 
book, from first to last page, as the ambrosia-lined covers signify, was written in tender 
memory of one dearly loved. 


December 31, 1898. nf LLLPOSE LA 


AN INDEPENDENT DAUGHTER. By Amy E. BLANCHARD. 

My motive in writing ‘‘ An Independent Daughter ’’ was that which has actuated me in 
all of my books for young people—a desire to help girls and boys to a wholesome view of liie : 
to urge on their best development ; and to teach them to seek high standards through such 
means as an author can command. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dray ze Vb rvatearel 


December 30, 1898. 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN OF J. By GEORGE MORGAN. 

‘John Littlejohn of J.’’ came into the writer's head years ago, during the period of 
piratical reprints, when to pick up a book at random was to pick up a book foreign in author- 
ship and theme. Much of this mental pabulum for the million was manifestly unwholesome. 
At that time, also, there was an inviting overplus of foreign matter in the magazines. So 
Purpose No. 1, was to endeavor to write an American story ; Purpose No. 2, was to attempt 
to catch the spirit of the Revolution ; and Purpose No. 3, was to try to put forward a flesh- 
and-blood Washington in contradistinction to the stereotyped demigod of popular imagination. 
Other writers, some of well-earned fame, evidently had similar promptings about the same 
time my mountains were in labor, for latterly many notable Colonial and Revolutionary books 
have appeared. 


yi > J 
PHILADELPHIA, Y aeege M ill inaaen 


January 7, 1899. 


THE LAND OF CONTRASTS. By JAMES FULLARTON MUIRHEAD, 

My main reasons for writing ‘‘ The Land of Contrasts ’’ were twoin number. In the first 
place, I felt that my extensive and protracted peregrination of the country while preparing 
‘“‘Baedeker’s Handbook to the United States’’ had placed me in a position unusual, if not 
unique, among foreign observers. In the second place I was exasperated at the many unfair, 
ill-digested, and often crassly stupid books published by Englishmen about America, that I 
wanted to throw my little makeweight in the opposite scale. If a third reason be needed, I 
admit frankly that I was glad of an opportunity to show my American friends that I had not 
observed them mere/y from a Baedekerian point of view. : 


LONDON, Eng., parm 7 Muurhend 


December 30, 1898. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. By ELBERT HUBBARD. 

I wrote ‘‘ Little Journeys to the Homes of American Statesmen ’’ because I was out of a 
job and G. P. Putnam’s Sons, thinking the book would sell, gave me $1.75 a day to do 
the work. 


East AvurorA, N. Y., 


January 1, 1899. ae 
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Book News 


MAIDS, WIVES AND BACHELORS. By AMELIA E. BARR. 


” 


The essays comprised in ‘‘ Maids, Wives and Bachelors ’’ were written at various time 
and were the expression of my personal views on the subjects discussed. 


NEw YorRK, Fe 
December 30, 1898. 
‘ . 


Miss AMERICA. By ALEXANDER BLACK. 

I think that it is scarcely fair to ask a man why he has written a book about women. If 
the man knows, possibly he shouldn't tell. But this is another question. I wrote ‘“ Miss 
America ’’ because the theme was the most fascinatingly difficult one in sight ; at least that is 
what I should say if she asked me. I made the pictures (with the connivance of the camera) 
to prove that the American girl is as various as I had said she was, and some other things con- 

‘cerning which I had despaired of being able successfully to say anything at all. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., N@etandimA Wan 


December 31, 1898. 


’ 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. By S. BaRING-GOULD. 

‘‘ An Old English Home ’’ is an attempt to portray the old manor house, which has been 
and to some extent is still the center of English country life, with the church, the farmhouses, 
the cottages, all more or less intimately linked into one social unity; making of the inhabi- 
tants of manor house, parsonage, farms, and cottages, one big family. 


LEWDOWN, England, J: (ber we P29 
January 10, 1899. ; 'G $e 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. By Max PEMBERTON. 

I wrote ‘‘ The Phantom Army ’’ because I believe that ambitions recur just as much as 
decimals. There was once a Corsican who determined to make himself a king. He did so. 
Others not Corsicans necessarily must have dreamed the same dream since 1815. My Lorenzo 
de la Cruz is one of them. He is—at least I tried to make him—a Napoleon lacking Napoleon’s 
genius and possessing only his ambition. So he comes to the scaffold whither has gone many 
a dreamer. The boy who wished to make a noise in the world is now beating a drum in the 
Salvation Army. My Lorenzo did not get the chance. 





WEst HAmpstTEAD, LONDON, ENGLAND, 


December 29, 1898. wicks 


RODMAN THE BOATSTEERER, AND OTHER STORIES. By Louis BECKER. 

In writing the tales which compose ‘‘ Rodman the Boatsteerer,’’ my objects were two—first, 
the publisher wanted another volume of South Sea tales; and secondly, I attempted to further 
describe to English and American people conditions of life which in a few score years will 
have entirely disappeared. 


EASTBOURNE, ENGLAND, od 4 PBecke 


December 24, 1898. 


THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN, 1898. By Major-GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER. 
I was earnestly requested by Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe and Company, to write a brief account 
of the campaign. I hastily prepared a running commentary of the facts, in accordance with 
their wishes. I regret that the book is so very incomplete and imperfect. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Januaty 10, 1899. i, 
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Book News 


THE BOOKS OF 1898 


In numbers the books of 1898 fell slightly 
behind those of 1897. In 1897 we put on 
record 4928 books. In 1898, 4886 titles ap- 
peared in our weekly list of new publications, 
making a difference of 42. This difference 
makes the number of books published in 1898 
lower than that of any year since 1894, when 
our record showed 4484 titles. 

The leading books of the year in almost 
every department came from the other side. 
In fiction particularly were we debtors. 
The leading novels were from English authors. 
Few years in the experience of the book trade 
had opened more dismally than 1898. The 
immediate coming of prosperity positively 
promised in 1897, not only did not materialize, 
but, largely owing to the Spanish-American 
war, the trade published carefully while the 
people were so largely concerned with the 
daily news. With the coming of spring, how- 
ever, business became more hopeful, and the 
books announced as in the course of pub- 
lication were numerous and promising. Later, 
the books that were issued related largely to 
the war or to the newly conquered or an- 
nexed territory. They all sold readily, though 
mostly were newspaper stuff, hurriedly pre- 
pared and illy digested. But in few cases can 
they be called literature, though they have 
served as grist to the pulishers’ mills and have 
in the end kept the number of books pub- 
lished almost equal to that of 1897. Things 
went back to a more normal condition after 
the summer had passed, but the losses of six 
months could not be made upin three. A 
perfect rush of books began in October and 
continued through December, those recorded 
by us in the last three months being 2058 
against the 4886 of the whole year. In De- 
cember alone we put on record the titles of 
1026 books, of which 491 were books actually 
received at this office, and in the majority of 
cases entered with a brief description or anno- 
tation. The total of books received by us 
during the year amounted to 2698, making 88 
more than in 1897, a fact to be credited to the 
great number of new publishers that were a 
feature of the year—firms or private indivi- 
duals that publised one or two books. By 
actual count over 250 new names from all over 
the country were added to our Order List. It 
was these new names which swelled the totals. 
Our great publishing houses, by actual count, 
almost all published less than in 1897. 


There were few special features connected 
with the literature of the year. Novels, as 
heretofore, took the lead. Historical romances 
were still in demand, many wooden, colorless 
volumes finding publishers. Juvenile litera- 
ture almost in its entirety belongs to the do- 
main of fiction. The books coming under 
this heading were, as a general thing, as much 
for grown people as for children’s reading. 
Juvenile fiction seems an exhausted field. 
Scarcely a book in this department, issued in 
the past year, possessed a lasting quality. 

The table which follows, gives in classes the 
figures, approximately, of the book produc- 
tion in this country of 1898 with those of 
1897 for comparison. The departments in 
1898 run singularly close to those of the pre- 
ceding year. The number of American 
novels published in each year was exactly 
alike, being 358 


1897. 1898 


CLASSES. 








o| bi iaiad 

4 85 Ee BO 

ve ves vo v's 

Ln A= Z2 mos 

Fiction . A eo : aa 714 15 74 181 
Law : ae : .* 474 35 417 39 
Theology and Religion .... ‘ 447 15 405 40 
Education and Language . . : 305 26 | 364 13 
Juvenile 319 50 | 356 17 
Literary History and Miscellany. 261 184 313 19 
,.. rere saat 67 288 15 
ea ee eee ee 189 49 244 33 
Political and Social Science + eee 175 2! 243 14 
Biography, Memoirs. . e dehor 45 193 12 172 23 
Medical Science, Hygiene ; 129 24 143 45 
Physical and Mathematical Science . 166 22 | 143 31 
Description, Travel . oe 149 20! 134 33 
Fine Arts and Illustrated Books . 108 31 144 19 
Useful Arts . . ; of 14 106 6 
Mental and Moral P hilosophy ‘i 70 6 45 6 
Domestic and Rural ........ 52 5 40 3 
Sports and Amusements ..... . 38 5 32 10 
Humor and Satire . . ae 17 5 18 2 
© ie AS ey ee 4171 77 | 4332 554 
4171 4332 

4928 | 4886 


The second table, which follows, attempts 
to show the number of books that were man- 
ufactured in the United States in 1898—first, 
those of American origin; second, those of 
English or Continental origin; and third, 
the English works that were imported, bound 
or in sheets; these three classes comprising 
the book production of the United States if 
1898. This table, like the former one, scarcely 
claims to be exactly correct, as it is impossible 
always to trace the history of a work. 
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B PST es ae 
25,8 a 
D “Oo 5 fl a 
4 HUE t 
63% 9255 90 
Bon Raacd wa 
IR 0 or aa copier in Qin ie ee ew 358 391 156 
RSS re a ere Bee ae ee tw 453 I 
Theology and Religion ae ae ee 263 64 11g 
Education and Language ....... 267 31 79 
Juvenile . eee! Be 18 38 
Literary History and “Miscellz auy ..-; 206 44 82 
DE <~e6 ere cee es 8 ee + III 124 68 
a ee ne wae 176 21 85 
Political and Social Science ...... 182 18 57 
Biography, ND ih gg. oo Se we 0 68 29 98 
Medical Science, Hygiene : 119 33 36 
Physical and Mathematical Science . . 68 20 t6 
Description, Travel ....... 82 17 68 
Fine Arts and Illustrated Books +* 79 7 77 
Weseee Bets... « «0% mae 66 7 39 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 33 6 12 
Domesticand Rural ....... me 22 pr aen a ee 21 
Sports and Amusements. ....... 22 2 18 
eameer gua Getive. . 0 we tw 16 eee 4 
a pire eh ie 2908 834 1144 
, 824 
| 2908 
4886 


The table shows 2908 books by American 
authors, made, of course, in this country 
(against 3318 of 1897); 834 books by English 
or other foreign authors made here (against 
495 of 1897); and 1144 books or sheets im- 
ported (the number in 1897 being 1115}. The 
reprints were the greatest in fiction, amount- 
ing to 391 books. 


ENGLISH BOOK PRODUCTION IN 1808. 


The London Publishers’ Circular has com- 
piled the following statistics of the books pub- 
lished in England during the year 1898. The 
table does not include books published in 
America and not also published in England, 
nor books of which the prices have been altered, 
though the notice of such has filled consider- 
able space in the columns of the Pud/ishers’ 
Circular during the year. Of works published 
in the United States only we have recorded in 
our weekly lists during the past year 397; of 
works reduced in price, 159; and of works of 
which the price has advanced, 

The output of new books and new editions 
has declined, the number for 1898 being 410 
less than in 1897. It is nearly 1,000 more than 
in 1896. Law and miscellaneous are the only 


two classes in which the total numbers show 


an increase. In the case of law the increase is 
ascore; and there is double that increase in 
the case of zew educational works, while there 
is a decrease of a like number in educational 
reprints. The increase of 200 in miscellaneous 


Book News 


works is partly accounted for by the fact that 
pamphlets have been unusually numerous. 


1897. 8o8. 

a oe ‘ 

Hi, Sin s!i. & 

DIVISIONS SM/FO Fy £8 
Lo esi Yows 

ZQASASZ= 

a) he FS 
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Theology, Sermons, Biblical, etc. 
Educational, Classical, and Philological 
Novels, Tales,and Juvenile Works... . . 
Law, Jurisprudence, etc. is , 
Political and Social Economy, Trade, etc. 
Arts, Sciences, and Illustrated Works 
Voyages, Travels, Geographical Research 
History, Biography,ete. ..... 
Poetry andthe Drama .. ..... ‘ 
Year-books and Serials in Volumes... . 
Medicine, Surgery, etc. : 
Belles-Lettres, Essays, Monographs, etc. 
Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets, not Ser 
ee ks we we ore ; 2 8) 426 














Commenting on these statistics, the editor 
of the C’vcu/ar says: ‘‘ Our analytical table 
of books published in 1898 will cause some 
surprise. It is generally taken for granted 
that there is year by year a constant and 
steady increase in the number of new books 
issued, and during recent years there certainly 
has been a remarkable growth in production. 
This year, however, the total, counting new 
works and new editions, is some 400 less 
than that of 1897. This is a fact for which 
we dare say few will be prepared, and fewer 
still will expect to be told that the chief 
decline is in fiction. Yet new novels’ and 
stories for the young are 200 under the figures 
for the preceding twelve months, while on 
new editions there is a shrinkage of nearly 
100. It was inevitable that sooner or later 
this decline should take place, and it is better 
to have it soon than late. When the three- 
volume novel was abolished everybody 
who could concoct a story, and many who 
could not, rushed into print, expecting by some 
magic means to secure glory and pelf. But it 
was found that natural laws were still in 
operation, and that the six-shilling novel 
offered no easier road to fortune than did its 
cumbrous predecessor. 

‘* Then grumbling recruits began to desert, 
partly because results were seldom com- 
mensurate to expectations, partly because 
publishers looked askance on works for which 
the public showed no relish. A _ grievous 
mistake had been made by such as fancied 
that the abolition of the three-volume novel 
would enable all and sundry, who had mastered 
the elementary rules of grammar or had an 
itch for writing to leap into fame. As a 
matter of fact, we believe it is much harder 
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for the tyro to succeed to-day than it was ten 
or fifteen years ago, not because publishers 
are less enterprising and appreciative, but 
because of the inordinate competition of 
authors themselves. There never was a time 
when the popular novelist reaped such golden 
harvests as fall to him to-day, but such 
harvests are, with rare exceptions, for such as 
have made a name. The decline in fiction, 
then, is natural ; nor, is there any reason for 
alarm. A nation that receives in the course 
of twelve months 1758 new stories is scarcely 
to be pitied for lack of reading.”’ 
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FRENCH BOOK PRODUCTION IN 1898. 

The Libliographie de la France in its issue 
for December 31, 1898, gives the following 
figures of the number of books, musical com- 
positions, engravings, etc., issued in France 
during 1898. The number of books published 
Was 14,781, showing an increase of 982 works 
compared with the total of 13,799 in 1897. 
The number of musical compositions was 
6,312, Or 227 more than in 1897, and the 
number of engravings, lithographs, and 
photographs was 1,303, or 368 less than in 
1897. Publishers’ Weekly. 


NOTES FROM BOSTON 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Boston, February 12, 1899. 

An article in a recent Sunday newspaper 
treats entertainingly of the old book-stores of 
Boston. The title is somewhat misleading, for 
it really refers to the shops where second-hand 
books are, as Mrs. Partington says, ‘‘dispensed 
with.’’ The article says : 

‘* While I have called these shops paradises from a 
collector's point of view, a yet fitter name, certainly 
as regards their general appearance, is Limbo, and 
that, every one knows, is a darkened abode of shades, 
and a trifle farther on than heaven. But picturesque- 
ness, if not neatness, is gained from piles on piles of 
dusty books, and the ideal antique bookstore should 
be dark rather than light, its very dinginess sugges- 
tive of musty heaps, wherein you may dig, and pos- 
sibly unearth treasures. Strange as it may seem, 
however, the shop where more first editions and old 
books are sold looks nearer like a publishing house 
than any of the others, and as if it had no dealings 
with books over a year old.”’ 

I am informed that the shop hinted at in the 
last sentence is the garner-house of first edi- 
tions, over which presides Mr. P. K. Foley, 
author of a monumental work on the first 
editions of American authors. Mr. Foley, 
who is one of the most entertaining of talkers, 
full of fascinating reminiscences and curious 
information, has recently associated with him 
Mr. A. J. Ochs, so long and favorably known 
to the frequenters of ‘‘ The Archway Book- 
store.’’ The new firm have two large and 
well-lighted rooms up one flight on Bromfield 
Street, and it is not strange that this attractive 
place has become the headquarters of book- 
collectors from all parts. I do not know that 
book gambling is any more interesting than 
other forms of the passion, but I confess to a 
feeling of pride when I hear of some book 
which in its author’s life-time did not sell for 
enough to pay for the paper becoming so rare as 
to fetch its weight in gold. Did I not hear the 


other day in this same shop of Foley and 
Company of Mr. Foley picking up a volume 
for fifteen cents which he sold shortly after- 
wards for five dollars, while the fortunate pur- 
chaser almost immediately: declined to part 
with his treasure for seventy-five dollars ! Such 
chances are rare. I have in my pocket-book 
even now an old United States postage-stamp, 
which if it were perfect would be worth at 
least a hundred dollars. But the collector 
who had it before me (in a mistaken moment 
of neatness carefully pared away its border) 
and destroyed its special value. So ignoram- 
uses often destroy the special value of books. 
I was shown a book the other day from the 
title-page of which some person had tried to 
remove with an eracer the autograph of Long- 
fellow. Another strange and thoroughly 
Philistine form of destruction is found in 
wealthy amateurs who put costly bindings on 
priceless first editions, as for instance, was 
done in the case of Poe’s ‘‘ Tamerlane.’’ In 
regretting that my father and grandfather did 
not have the foresight to buy all the works of 
their famous contemporaries, so that I might 
have had a priceless library of first editions, I 
justify myself in laying in works of my con- 
temporaries. 

In the death of Mr. John Holmes, which 
occurred Sunday night, one of the last links 
of the present with the past generation was 
severed. Mr. Holmes was three years younger 
than his more famous brother, having been 
born at Cambridge in 1812 in the old gambrel- 
roofed Holmes house, now torn down. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1832, and it was 
predicted that he would have a distinguished 
career. He was a witty writer in both prose 
and verse, but while his productions were 
handed round among his friends in MS. 
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He was a brilliant 
superior, excelling 


they were never published. 
talker, in this respect 


the Autocrat, invidious comparison with 
whom he used humorously to resent. Having 


met with a disappointment in love in early life, 
he was somewhat of a recluse, though by no 


“He stared forward blankly at the inevitable prospect.” 
Copyright, 1899, by The Macmillan Company. 
° From ‘‘ The Story of Old Fort Loudon.’’ 


means morose or bitter. He was very fond of 
music and he belonged to a celebrated whist 
club which included also Lowell, Dr. Howe 
and John Bartlett, the compiler of the ‘‘ Quota- 
tions.’’ He left a respectable property which 


by his will distributes among his friends and a 
few charitable institutions. 





News 








The publication of the autobiography of 
Dr. Newman Hall by T. Y. Crowell and Com- 
pany revives an interesting story of his visit 
to this country when it was reported that the 
president of a certain college blacked his boots. 
A part of the object of this visit was to solicit 
funds for ‘‘ Lincoln College,’’ then re- 
cently founded in the slums of London. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
will publish in March three novels ; 
one by Charles W. Chesnutt is entitled 
‘“The Conjure Woman’’ and is, as 
the name would suggest, a story of 
negro superstition and is full of negro 
dialect ; the second is ‘‘A Tent of 
Grace,’’ by Adlina C. Lust, who lays 
the scene of her powerful tale in Ger- 
many about the middle of this century 
and treats of the race hatred between 
Christian and Jew. The author lives 
in Chicago and her name is pronounced 
as if it were spelt Zoost. The third is 
‘* The Ladder of Fortune,’’ and is by 
Frances Courtney Baylor (Mrs. Bar- 
num.) The scene is laid partly in West- 
ern America, partly in Paris. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company will publish 
also early in March the letters of 
Thomas Carlyle to his sister, Mrs. 
Robert Hanning, who lived in Canada 
and died there last year. They will 
be edited by Mr. Charles Townsend 
Copeland, Instructor of English at 
Harvard. Another valuable book in 
biographical literature will be Mr. 
George C. Gorham’s life of Edwin M. 
Stanton. Mr. Gorham was at one 
time the secretary of the Senate and 
has had the privilege of examining 
the correspondence of the great war 
secretary, so cordially hated forty years 
ago. His work will be at least 
authentic. Still another book to come 
along about the same time will be the 
Rev. Edward H. Hall’s ‘‘ Papias; a 
Historical Sketch from the Second 
Century.’’ Mr. Hall was formerly a 
Unitarian minister in Worcester, but 
has lived in Cambridge during the 
past few years and has devoted himself 
to thorough study of early Christian 
history, and he uses Papias to show 
the methods and spirit of early Chris- 
tianity of the second century. Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company have also in preparation 
the collected poems of Henry Timrod, the 
Southern poet. The new volume will contain 
a number of his poems, never before collected, 
and a portrait. It is published under the 
auspices of some Southern gentlemen and the 
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profits of the enterprise will be devoted to 
erecting a monument in the poet’s honor. 

Among the books to be published in the 
Spring by Little, Brown and Company are 
two new American novels, ‘‘ Each Life Un- 
fulfilled,’ by Anna Chapin Ray, of West 
Haven, Connecticut, the author of ‘‘ Teddy : 
Her Book,’’ etc., and ‘‘The Kinship of 
Souls,’’ by the Rev. Reuen Thomas, formerly 
of Brookline ; a new historical romance of the 
time of Henry of Navarre, by William Henry 
Johnson, author of ‘‘ The King’s Henchman,’’ 
entitled ‘‘King or Knave, which Wins?’’: 
“In Vain,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, author 
of ‘‘ Quo Vadis,’’ translated from the Polish 
by Jeremiah Curtin; ‘‘ Paster Naudié’s Young 
Wife,’ translated by Bradley Gilman, from 
the French of Edouard Rod, who is to lecture 
in Cambridge in March; a translation of 
Victor Charbonnel’s work ‘‘ La Volonté de 
Vivre,’ by Miss E. Whitney, with an intro- 
duction by Miss Lilian Whiting, author of 
‘The World Beautiful’’; ‘‘ The Nabob,”’ 
translated from the French of Alphonse 
Daudet by George Burnham Ives, with an in- 
troduction by Brander Matthews; three vol- 
umes in the new Collected Library Edition of 
the works of Edward Everett Hale; ‘‘ A Boy 
in the Peninsular War; The Services, Adven- 
tures and Experiences of Robert Blakeney, 
Subaltern in the Twenty-eighth Regiment, an 
Autobiography,’’ edited by Julian Sturgis; a 
new edition of Captain Mahan’s ‘‘ Life of 
Nelson’’ ; ‘‘ Stars and Telescopes, a Hand- 
book of Popular Astronomy,’’ by David P. 
Todd ; ‘‘ The Miracles of Antichrist,’’ a new 
book from the Swedish of Selma Lagerlof, 
author of ‘‘ The Story of Gosta Berling,”’ 
translated by Pauline Bancroft Flach ; also a 
new edition of Katharine Prescott Wormeley’s 
translations of Balzac, ‘‘ The Comédie 
Humaine,’’ to include new material and 
nearly one hundred photogravure plates by 
French artists; new editions of Anna Bowman 
Dodd’s ‘‘ Cathedral Days, a Tour in Southern 
England,’’ and the same author’s ‘‘ Three 
Normandy Inns.’’ 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, the compiler of 
“Golden Words for Daily Counsel,’ and as- 
sociated with her husband in the management 
of the Beacon which is rapidly advancing to 
the forefront among Boston’s weeklies, has 
earned the gratitude of all animal lovers by 
establishing an Animal Rescue League, which 
has for its object the protection and if neces- 
sary the painless assassination of the neglected 
cats, dogs and other creatures that infest the 
back alleys of the city. The first public 
meeting of this beneficent society which has 
the cordial co-operation of the S. F. T. P.C. 
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A., of the mayor and of the governor, was 
held in the vestry of the Park Street Church 
last week and was a great success. Mr. George 
A. O. Ernst, author of an invaluable book on 
the status of woman before the law, was 
elected President and along list of well-known 
persons was chosen as honorary vice-presidents 
and directors. This movement will doubtless 
spread to other cities and do a vast amount of 
good. 

Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, compiler of the Dic- 
tionary of American Authors and of the Life 
of Jane Austen, writes to state that he has 
been authorized by the English Committee to 
receive and forward American subscriptions to 
the Jane Austen memorial, the object of which 
is to place a window in Winchester Cathedral 
to her memory. About £600 are needed. 
If that sum is secured the window will be 
placed in the Lady Chapel; but if the sum 
received amounts to only £300 then it will be 
placed in the nave. Any sums sent to Mr. 
Adams, the Hermitage, Willow Street, 
Boston, will be acknowledged. 

Miss Mary Wilkins has been spending sev- 
eral weeks in Boston ; she is busily engaged 
in writing a play which Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske hopes to produce. 





A MARCH WISH. 


O for the lilting song of the lark, 
O for a clear blue sky ; 

O to hear my soul say ‘‘ Hark ! 
There is the lark on high!”’ 


O for an end to the snow and sleet, 
To wind and rain on the roof, 

To the clangor and cries of the city street, 
And the haunts of the cloven hoof. 


O for a balmy, breezy day, 
With naught for the ear and eye 
But a lark in a field that is kissed by May 
And set in an azure sky. 


From ‘‘ When Cupid Calis,”’ 
by Zom Hall. 


=‘‘ Hugh Gwyeth, a Roundhead Cavalier,’’ 
is the title of a boy’s story by Beulah Marie 
Dix, which The Macmillan Company will pub- 
lish early in the spring. The time of Prince 
Rupert, who is a character in the story, is the 
period of the tale. 


=Dyrsen and Pfeiffer, New York, have 
published a volume of verses by Dr. L. Con- 
rad, entitled ‘‘Griisse an meine Freunde in 
New York, zum Besten des Deutschen Hos- 
pitals.’’ The volume is attractively gotten up 
and will be welcomed as an interesting souve- 
nir of one whose best years were given to the 
service of medicine in New York by the many 
patients who in after years became Dr. Con- 
rad’s firm friends. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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LONDON, February 10, 1899. 

The sensation of the new year among pub- 
lishers has been the issue. for private circula- 
tion of Sir Walter Besant’s latest work, ‘‘ The 
Pen and the Book.’’ The wholesale charges 
of corruption and thieving which he brings 
therein against the London publishing world 
in general (he is careful not to mention names) 
have naturally aroused a storm of indignation. 
Indignation which is the more acute in view 
of the eminent position Sir Walter has attained 
in the ranks of literature and the weight, there- 
fore, which the public will attach to his words. 
Sir Walter does not mince matters. Headvo- 
cates no half measures. Nothing less than 
the total abolition of publishers ex d/oc is his 
policy. Interviewed upon the subject he ex- 
pressed himself tersely as follows: ‘‘I assert 
that publishers are not necessary for the pro- 
duction of current literature. In fact, as I 
have shown, they are inimical to its production 
in the best sense. Anyhow, in literature there 
are but two persons, properly speaking, con- 
cerned. There is the writer who creates, and 
the bookseller who distributes the work to the 
public. Between these two has sprung up 
the publisher—the middleman—who is not in 
reality wanted in the production of current 
general literature. That is to say, a simple 
committee of authors and booksellers could 
manage with ease the whole of the production 
of general literature. There might be other 
committees for the management of scientific 
and technical literature; others for educational 
literature ; and so forth. But the creator and 
the distributor are the only two actually con- 
cerned ’’ 

A work of extraordinary interest to art 
lovers will be published at an early date 
by Mr. John Lane. The incomparable 
genius of the late Aubrey Beardsley was of an 
order which is perhaps appreciated by the few 
rather than the many. His work was unique 
in its own particular line, and a collection 
of specimens with a view to publication in 
convenient form was bound to result in a vol- 
ume of unique and strikingly original char- 
acter. This distinguished work, which Mr. 
Lane is producing, will bear the title, ‘‘ Early 
Work of Aubrey Beardsley.’’ It is edited by 
Mr. H. C. Mariller, who also contributes an 
introduction. Included in the one hundred 
and eighty designs are many hitherto unpub- 
lished ; while amongst other striking features 
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are two photogravure engravings of Aubrey 
Beardsley, exhibiting the artist in curious and 
very striking poses. 


‘‘ The Cost of Sport,’’ published shortly by 
Mr. Murray, is a book which promises to 
become a classic among sportsmen. It treats 
of every known branch of outdoor sport, from 
angling to yachting, each subject being dealt 
with by a competent authority and the whole 
being edited by Mr. F. G. Aflalo, joint editor 
of the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia of Sport.’’ Statistics 
are given of the various departments, together 
with records of performances and estimates of 
cost. The whole forms a handsome and use- 
ful volume and deserves every appreciation 
from the sporting fraternity. 

_— — 

Sir Alexander John Arbuthnot, K. C. S. L., 
who is the author of the new volume, ‘‘ Lord 
Clive,’’ in The Builders of the Empire 
Series published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, has 
had a distinguished career in the Indian Civil 
Service, and is Vice-Chancellor of the Madras 
and Calcutta Universities. He is ason of the 
late Right Rev. Dr. Alexander Arbuthnot, 
Bishop of Killaloe, and was appointed a Mem- 
ber of the Council of India in 1887. His last 
work was ‘‘ A Memoir of Sir Thomas Monro.” 
The portrait of Lord Clive in photogravure, 
as a frontispiece to the new volume, has been 
reproduced from the celebrated portrait in 
possession of the Earl of Powis. 

Two works of a military order are promised 
for early publication by Messrs. Kegan Paul. 
The first will be ‘‘ The Conduct of War,”’ by 
Von Der Goltz, one of the German generals 
in the Franco-German War. It consists of a 
treatise on military strategy in which the his- 
tory of the subject is traced, and the various 
developments and modifications brought 
about by the influences of advancing civil- 
ization are noted. The second will be 
‘¢ Cromwell as a Soldier,’’ by Major Baldock, 
R.A., in which the martial characteristics of 
the famous Protector are effectively treated, 
and critical accounts given of the battles in 
which he was engaged at the time of the Civil 
War. These two works are issued in the 
‘* Wolseley Series’’ published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul and edited generally by Captain 
Walter H. James, late R. E. A letter from 
Lord Wolseley to the editor appears in each 
volume. 
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is promised by Messrs. Kegan Paul for the 
coming spring. It is entitled: ‘‘ First Steps 
in International Law’”’ and has_ been 
written by Sir Sherston Baker, 
oot. Of Lincoln’s Inn, 1 
Recorder of Barnstaple and 
Bideford, and well-known as 
the reviser and re-writer of 
“Hallech’s International 
Law,’’ and several other 
works of recognized impor- 
tance in the legal world. 

I hear that steps are being 
taken by the educational 
authorities to supply most of 
the schools in this country 
with copies of that vivid and see’ 
interesting work, ‘‘ A Short 
History of the United States,’’ 
written by Mr. Justin Huntley 
McCarthy. who is perhaps 


best known as the husband of Prom “Sundown L 


that clever little lady, Cissy 

Loftus. Other volumes of 

American history that are finding much favor 
over here are: Mr. Henry Lodge’s ‘‘ Story 
of the Revolution’’ and Mr. H. J. Ford’s 
‘‘Rise and Growth of American Politics.’”’ 

A growing feature of the publishing trade 
in London is the issue of sixpenny editions 
(corresponding with the ten-cent issues on 
your side) of the most popular works of well- 
known writers. The house of Macmillan is 
taking the lead at present in this direction. 
They are publishing notable works by such 
writers as Mrs. Oliphant, Marion Craw- 
ford, Rolf Boldrewood, Lewis Carroll, Lord 
Tennyson, etc. Messrs. Macmillan have 
already issued Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘Alice”’ 
books, and now they are announcing two six- 
penny volumes of Lord Tennyson’s poems. 
The first to contain the ‘‘ Early Poems ’’ and 
“‘In Memoriam,’’ and the second to follow 
with ‘‘The Princess,’’ ‘‘ Enoch Arden,”’ 
““Maud ’’ and others. By the way, this comes 
asa reminder that Tennyson’s poems will be- 
gin to fall out of copyright next October. 
Other sixpenny editions of note are ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere '' (Newnes); R. L. Stevenson’s 
“Catriona ’’ (Cassell); Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Sher- 
lock Holmes’’ series (Newnes) and Hall 
Caine’s ‘‘Shadow of a Crime ’’ (Chatto and 
Windus). 

But a still more important departure in the 
direction of cheap literature is being exploited 
by Messrs. Methuen and Company. This firm 


Animportant contribution to leyal literature 
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is commencing the issue, in sixpenny form, of 
new novels by such well-known authors as 
Mr. Baring Gould, Mr. Robert Barr, Mr. Cut- 
liffe Hyne, and Mr. E. W. Hornung. 


This is 





eflare.”* Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 


‘She was keep off jus’ front of my pony.’’ 


the first time that new books by authors of 
repute have been thus published ; and in some 
cases the book will be issued simultaneously 
at sixpence and at a higher price. Whether 
the increased sale for a really good book will 
compensate for the reduction in price it is dif- 
ficult to foresee ; but it is, at any rate, an inter- 
esting experiment, and one that may have far- 
reaching effects upon the publishing trade in 
general. 

The latest item of interesting news in the 
magazine world is that Lady Randolph 
Churchill is to become the editor of a beauti- 
ful quarterly magazine, to be issued at the cost 
of a guinea ($5.25) per copy. It certainly 
ought to be a very interesting production and 
judging by the popularity of the fair American 
widow, it is likely to have a large and valuable 
subscription list. 

The Hon. J. W. Bookwalter, of Springfield, 
Ohio, known among his friends as Governor 
Bookwalter, has been spending some time in 
London, but has now sailed tor a visit to his 
native shores. He is expected back, how- 
ever, in the early summer to complete the 
arrangements for the publication here of his 
new book. Governor Bookwalter has traveled 
in many lands, both savage and civilized, and 
his latest wandering is the subject of his book. 
He tells me that it will be illustrated with 
nearly three hundred photographs, all taken 
by himself. 
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The controversy which is in progress upon 
the Ritual question in the English Church is 
doubtless responsible in some measure for the 
brisk demand that continues for that powerful 
romance of real life—‘‘ Father Anthony,’’ by 
Robert Buchanan. Mr. Long tells me that 
the fifth edition is being rapidly disposed of 
and that the question of a sixth is already 
under consideration. Numerous communica- 
tions, expressive of their appreciation of the 
work, have been received by Mr. Long from 
bishops and other church dignitaries. 

Mr. Richard Marsh, who has been engaged 
on the revision of his novel, ‘‘ Ada Vernham, 
Actress,’’ has communicated to his publisher, 
Mr. John Long, his regret that pressure of 
numerous engagements has prevented his 
finishing it so soon as he had expected. It 
will, however, be ready for publication in the 
autumn season. ‘The same author’s last novel, 
‘*Curios,’’ is meeting with marked success 
and a fourth edition is selling rapidly. By the 
way, I hear that Messrs. Appleton are in nego- 
tiation for the acquisition of the plates and 
copyright of this work, for publication on 
your side of the water. 


News 


‘* Pursued by the Law,’’ the new novel by 
James Maclaren Cobban, author of ‘‘ The 
Angel of the Covenant,’’ is in active prepa- 
ration by Mr. Long and will appear within the 
next six weeks. I understand that Messrs. 
Appleton are to publish this work also on your 
side. 


Yet another novel from the pen of that pro- 
lific writer, Mr. Fergus Hume, is to make its 
appearance in the near future under the title of 
‘The Silent House in Pimlico; ’’ and still a 
further work by the same author has been 
purchased by Mr. Long for the autumn season. 


The craze for literary secrecy, to which I 
referred in a recent letter, has surely reached its 
limit in the case of Miss Fiona Macleod. Iam 
told that Miss Macleod’s letters have to be re- 
addressed three or four times before they come 
into her hands, and that she is only known to 
a small circle, who are solemnly pledged to 
keep her secret. No editor has managed to 
get her photograph and it is even doubtful if 
Miss Macleod’s publishers have met her. 

Asoor. 


HARRISON SMITH MORRIS 


Mr. Morris, whose portrait serves as our 
frontispiece, was born in Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 4, 1856. He has lived continuously in 
that city, attending its grammar schools, as a 
boy, and devoting the best efforts of his ma- 
turity to its advancement. His education is 
almost wholly the result of personal reading 
and study, which was much in the field of 
literature and particularly poetry, through all 
its history. 

With his taste for letters, and his deep 
sympathy for pastoral nature it is no wonder 
that both of these found expression in poetry 
at once so admirable in form and so full of 
delicate insight. 

He has contributed poems to the principal 
monthlies and weeklies—7he Century, Scrib- 
ners, Harper's, Cosmopolitan, Lippincotts’, and 
also prose of a critical order to newspapers 
and the magazines: Prose stories by him have 
appeared in several of his books. Among the 
volumes which he has edited for J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company are ‘‘A Mosaic;’’ by the Artists’ 
Fund Society of Philadelphia, pictures, 
selected verse and original prose, 1891; ‘‘In 
the Yule Log Glow,’’ Christmas Tales and 
Poems from Round the World, 1892; and he 
has written ‘‘ Tales From Ten Poets,’’ being 


versions in prose of longer Victorian poems, 
1893; and ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare,’’ a con- 
tinuation of the work of Charles and Mary 
Lamb, 1893. Mr. Morris’ ‘‘ Madonna and 
Other Poems,’’ published in 1894, and so far 
his only poetic publication, is a collection of 
unusually true portrayals of the deeper 
meaning and beauty of every-day nature 
and life. 

Mr. Morris’ art instinct is also apparent in 
an intimate knowledge of the different schools 
of painting, and hence his appointment, in 
1893, to the post of managing director of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, in 
Philadelphia. This post he still holds, having 
done much to organize new methods in form- 
ing art exhibitions, which are now being 
adopted throughout the country. He is now 
engaged in spare hours upon the editorial 
work of Lippincotts’ Magazine whose appear- 
ance and contents are to seek early and radical 
improvement. 

The union of a complete business capacity 
with a purely artistic temperament forms the 
rare type of character which has enabled Mr. 
Morris to accomplish so much for his native 
city and for art and which gives promise of 
still greater things to come. 
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CHICAGO’S NEW BOOKS 


BY Lucy MONROE. 


A remarkable novel will come out of the 
West about the first of March, a novel so keen 
in its analysis of character, so subtle in its 
presentation of emotional effects that it seems 
to reveal life as well as to represent it. In 
reading it you have the impression of being in 
the very heart of things, you feel the throb of 
the machinery, you see and understand the 
slight transitions of thought, the momentary 
impulses, the quick sensations of the hard- 
ness of life, which govern so much of our 
action. It is an intimate thing, which in 
studying the nature of one woman reveals 
something which brings her in touch with all 
women—something larger thanherself. This 
it is which justifies the audacity of ‘‘The 
Awakening ’’ and makes it big enough to be 
true. The author has shown herself an artist 
inthe manipulation of a complex character, 
and faulty as the woman is, she has the mag- 
netism which is essential to the charm of a 
novel. It is a quality hard to analyze, for it 
does not seem to be in what she says or does ; 
itis rather, as in life, in what she is. The 
novel pictures, too, with extraordinary vivid- 
ness, the kind of silent sympathy which is 
sometimes the expression of the love that goes 
deep. The men in the book are capital, with 
the exception perhaps of Robert, who is a 
bit wooden ; and Edna’s husband especially is 
drawn to the life. In construction, in the 
management of movement and climaxes, the 
thing shows a very subtle and brilliant kind of 
art. The action takes place in and around 
New Orleans and the character of the novel 
asa whole is southern. Mrs. Kate Chopin, of 
St. Louis, is the author, and though she has 
published another book, called ‘‘ A Night in 
Acadie,’’ it has not the graspof this. Messrs. 
Herbert S. Stone and Company are the pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Stanley Waterloo has nearly finished a 
novel for Rand, McNally and Company, in 
which he is deeply interested. It is a love 
story pure and simple, and he hopes it may be 
the best thing he has yet done. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Stone is bringing out a book of his 
short stories, which will have the very taking 
title of ‘‘ The Wolf's Long Howl.’’ They are 
varied in character, but there is not one of 
them which could have been written by any 
other man. ‘They have a decided individual- 
ity. Who would have thought of writ- 
ing the simple little romance of an aged 


couple which he calls ‘‘ The Parasangs ’’ ? 
And is there anyone else who would 
have conceived that grim tragedy of ‘‘ The 
Ulm’’? Perhaps the strangest of them, 
the most fascinating and gruesome, is ‘‘A 
Mystery of the Forest,’’ in which the soul of 
a wolf enters for atime the body of a man. 
In contrast with these there are lighter stories, 
and the humor of the description of a Fourth 
of July in Hawaii is especially quaint and 
delightful. 

Mr. Williston Fish is about to publish, 
through Messrs. Harper and Brothers, the 
army stories which he calls ‘‘ Short Rations.”’ 
Printed originally in Puck, they are eminently 
worth preservation. They are spirited little 
sketches of garrison life, very original in plot, 
and worked out with a keen and delicate sense 
of humor, which is a rare possession in these 
strenuous days. Mr. Fish knows the life he 
writes about, as he is himself a graduate of 
West Point and served under the flag for 
several years. He gave up the life to go into 
business in Chicago, but he takes time now 
and then to write, and whatever he writes has 
quality. The poem called ‘‘ Time,’’ which he 
published in Harper's Magazine about two 
years ago, is one of the finest things that has 
been written in America. It isa great, noble, 
imaginative poem, one of the few things 
which the West has contributed to literature. 

A very timely book which Mr. Stone is 
about to publish in connection with Heineman 
is the work of an Englishman, Mr. Joseph 
McCabe. It is called ‘‘Can We Disarm ?”’ 
and discusses the subject of the Tsar’s Euto- 
pian project with a clearness and insight which 
lets in a great deal of light. The book is as 
interesting and vivid as it is able, and though 
the author realizes the impossibility of imme- 
diate disarmament, he sees also the forces 
which are working towards it. He points out 
the fact that ‘‘ Nations are beginning at least 
to recognize the hideous brutality of war. 
Yet,’’ he adds, ‘‘by the very conditions of 
industrial life which they energetically defend, 
they find themselves unable to shake off the 
oppressive incubus. They must continue to 
maintain armies and navies which are a con- 
stant provocation of a most agonizing struggle ; 
they must even look forward to that struggle 
itself, so degrading, so fraught with misery, to 
further their commercial interests. It is an 
eloquent commentary on our economic prog- 
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ress in this ‘ wonderful century.’ 
also the fallacy of a fro vata reduction of 


armies. ‘‘ Not evena professional agitator,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ has yet ventured to say in so many 
words that the stronger Powers would volun- 
tarily abdicate their supertor strength, or that 
the weaker Powers would bind themselves 
down to a perennial inferiority.’’ Yet in sum- 
ming up his argument, Mr. McCabe finds 
several forces which are working towards per- 
manent disarmament. The new and saner 
patriotism, the press, and woman are of these, 
and of the last he says; ‘‘ She is abdicating the 
power which is so crudely expressed in the 
Lysistrate, and which has made her a source 
of danger and of suspicion so long. She is 
rapidly proving her ability to discharge func- 
tions for which only masculine strength was 
once thought capable. That she needs much 
mental education is obvious: it is not difficult 
to impart it. But in view of the ideal of uni- 
versal peace which we have to work for, man 
needs a moral and spiritual education which 
it is zof easy to impart. One cannot help 
thinking that the process will be greatly 
assisted by the collaboration of woman.’’ 
There are many books on Mr. Stone’s list 
for the spring, but only a few of them are far 
enough advanced to be visible. ‘* Love’s Di- 
lemmas,’’ by Mr. Robert Herrick, was reviewed 
in this letter last fall, but the book was held 
over until spring by the delay in the designing 
and press-work. Mr. Will Bradley’s work 
upon it, however, is worth waiting for, and 
the make-up will be a work of art. Mr. Stone 
will publish also ‘‘ The Perfect Marguerite,” 
acommentary upon Wagner’s ‘“ Ring,’’ by 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, which should be 
enough to interest us all summer; Mr. Henry 


Seton Merriman’s new novel, ‘‘ Dross; ’’ ‘‘’The 
History of Gambling in England,’’ by John 


Ashton; ‘‘A Short History of the United 
States,’’ by Justin Huntley McCarthy ; ‘‘ Ani- 
mals,’’ by Wallace Rice, illustrated by many 
pictures in color; ‘‘ The Indians of the Mid- 
dle West,’’ by Henry Dexter Hoyt. The 
same firm will publish George Santayana’s 
theological tragedy, entitled ‘‘ Lucifer.’ And 
other novels are ‘‘ The College Widow,’’ by 
George Ade, who wrote ‘‘ Artie;’’ ‘‘ The 
Brother of Chuck McGann,’’ by Henry M. 
Blossom, Jr., who wrote ‘‘Checkers ;’’ and 
‘* Sand ’n’ Bushes,’’ by the late Maria Louise 
Pool. Mr. Stone will also inaugurate a series 
of Blue Cloth Books with a charming cover 
stamped with white ink. With the lining 
papers designed by Frank Hazenplug and 
frontispieces by Blanche Ostertag, Cecil Clark, 
and others, they will make the daintiest kind 
of books. Five volumes of the series are 


News 


already announced,—‘‘ A Heaven Kissing 
Hill,’’ a pretty story of the life of an artist in 
New York, by Julia Magruder; ‘‘ Oliver Iver- 
son,’’ by Ann Devoore, who is said to have 
caught a bit of Stevenson’s magic; ‘‘ A Little 
Legacy, and Other Stories,’’ by Mrs. L, B. 
Walford ; ‘‘ A June Romance,’’ by Norman 
Gale; and ‘‘ The Maid He Married,’’ which 
is a charming story by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. For the same fortunate firm, which 
seems to monopolize the western product this 
month, Mrs. Elia W. Peattie and Mr. Frank 
Trellis Calkins have written books for children 
under the titles respectively of ‘‘Ickery Ann, 
and Other Girls and Boys,’’ and ‘‘ The Cou- 
gar Tamer and Other Stories of Adventure. 


Mr. George Horton, formerly Consul for the 
United States at Athens, has abandoned 
diplomacy for literature and is now literary 
editor of the 7?mes-Herald. His new novel, 
‘‘A Fair Brigand,’’ will be out this spring 
and promises to be a success. Its theme is as 
romantic as the title indicates, but its develop- 
ment is by no means along conventional 
romantic lines. The capture of two young 
American professors by Greek brigands and 
their release by the beautiful daughter of the 
chief, because of her love for one of them, 
sounds commonplace enough, but these events 
are followed by others that are far more 
surprising. The story has a great deal of 
action, and it moves from one situation to 
another with much gaiety and sparkle. It 
contains some very clever character drawing, 
and medizval as the idea of brigands and 
ransoms seems, it relates itself in this story 
to modern life with extraordinary docility. 
There is much humor in the situations, in the 
indifference of Brown and the energy of 
Anderson ; and the newspaper correspondent 
who hurls himself into the midst of the com- 
plication is a funny caricature. 

Rand, McNally ard Company are publishing 
an international novel, called ‘‘ Miss Numé of 
Japan,’’ which is written by Onoto Watanna, 
a young Japanese girl who lives in this city. 
This is her first novel, though her short stories 
have appeared in several magazines. The 
same firm will publish in the spring a romance 
of the sixteenth century by Julius Ludovici, 
to be called ‘‘ Conrad, Knight of Rheinstein.”’ 


Chicago is the poorer by two writers, who 
left last week for London. Mr. Harrison 
Rhodes goes over to represent H. S. Stone and 
Company in England and to lay violent hands 
upon everything that is good in literature. Mr. 
H. J. Whigham, who was the 77/bune’s war- 
correspondent, goes to represent the same 
paper in London. 
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The Macmillan Company publish Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s new book, ‘‘ The Story of 
Qld Fort Loudon,’’ which is admirably illus- 
trated by E. C. Peixotto of this city. And 
the story, dealing as it does, with the struggle 
between the Indians and the white settlers in 
Tennessee in the last century, is one of the 
most picturesque and exciting that Miss 
Murfree has written. 


NEWS FROM 


BY FRANCIS 


NEw York, February 10, 1899. 

Sir Walter Besant’s new manual for writers, 
in which the methods of publishers in dealing 
with authors are vigorously assailed, has been 
a fertile topic of conversation for some weeks 
past. The book is privately printed, but 
ample synopses of it have appeared in many 
newspapers, and publishers, as well as writers, 
are now printing long discussions of it. On one 
point there seems to be substantial agreement 
—that conditions in England are unlike those 
which prevail in the United States. Certain 
methods which Besant ascribes to London 
houses of age and repute are unknown among 
the representative publishers of this country. 
I suppose there are few authors, except the 
very successful, who ever feel that their books 
yield them a fairly proportionate share of the 
profits. But they understand that existing 
conditions of long standing cannot at once be 
done away with, and that a contract, once 
made, is quite certain to be observed by the 
publisher with fairness. There is no doubt 
that authors now fare better than they once 
did—that in fact the author, as compared 
with the publisher, is a coming man over here. 
Whether that time will ever arrive, of which 
Besant has long been dreaming, when the 
publisher shall have become the mere employé, 
or agent, of the author, we may well doubt. 
But it is quite clear that the time is approach- 
ing when the author will get the larger share 
in profits from works of which he is the intel- 
lectual creator, and the publisher merely the 
material manufacturer. 

Delay has occurred in the appearance of the 
long-promised volume by Edmund Sheridan 
Purcell on ‘‘Cardinal Newman as Anglican 
and Catholic.’’ ‘Two years have passed since 
Mr. Purcell’s biography of Manning created a 
profound sensation in Catholic and Anglican 
circles, and it seems not a little remarkable, 
considering the censure it invoked, that the 
Newman book should have fallen to his hands 


The Brothers of the Book, after printing 
Graham R. Tomson’s ‘‘Old Books, Fresh 
Flowers,’’ by way of a valentine, will publish 
‘‘The Morality of the Profession of Letters,’’ 
which Robert Louis Stevenson contributed to 
the Forinightly Review in 1881. 

A little book of ‘‘ Love Songs’”’ is being 
privately printed for Mrs. L. A. Coonley- 
Ward. 


NEW YORK 


W. HALSEY. 


to undertake. It will, indeed, be surprising 
if the comment aroused by this book does not 
equal that which the Manning biography 
called forth. Its appearance is now set down 
for early in March. 

About the same time will be issued ‘‘ The 
Life and Letters of Archbishop Benson.’’ 
Delay has also occurred here, the work hav- 
ing been first announced last Autumn. It 
has been prepared by Benson’s son, and is 
said to contain, in addition to matter that is 
purely theological and ecclesiastical, much 
also that relates to public men of the past 
fifty years. 

When Nansen’s book, ‘‘ The Furthest 
North,’’ appeared a year and a half ago, 
readers must have observed the absence from 
it of matter purely scientific. It was a record 
of daring adventures—an inspiring and thril- 
ling record, raising its author to the highest 
sphere of rank as an intrepid, much-enduring 
man. But the world is now soon to receive a 
record of the scientific results of that expe- 
dition. It will be brought out in Norway 
under the auspices of the Nansen Fund for 
the advancement of Science. Nothing of a 
personal nature will go intoit. Its pages will 
be filled with data, astronomical, geological, 
hydrographical, meteorological, zoological 
and botanical. 

Justin McCarthy’s volume on recent Eng- 
lish history is just ready. It begins with 
the end of the wars against Napoleon and 
deals with social and industrial matters, 
rather than political or military. Here is a 
great theme, embracing as it does inventions 
and economic reforms which have projected 
England forward to a place in imperial supre- 
macy for which not even the empire of Rome 
supplies history with a parallel. Mr. McCar- 
thy presents many sketches of the men to 
whom civilization is indebted for these studies 
in the arts and comforts of life—men whose 
names not infrequently are unfamiliar to 
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thousands who know with some familiarity 
those other English names to whom wars and 
legislation have given renown. 

An interesting volume on Japan will be the 
one by Mrs. Hugh Fraser with the title ‘‘ Let- 
ters from Japan,’’ which is promised for the 
present month. Several hundred illustrations 
have been prepared for it and it will comprise 
two volumes. Mrs. Fraser’s husband was 
once engaged in Japan in the English diplo- 
matic service and this gave her an opportunity 
to see and study court life which other visitors 
have been denied. 

Two other books of travel nearly ready 
promise to have a welcome, satisfactory to 
author and publisher alike. One is William 
Harvey Brown’s ‘‘On the South African 
Frontier,’’ the other ‘‘ In the Klondike ; With 
an Account of a Winter’s Journey to Dawson,’’ 
which has been written by Frederick Palmer. 

The name of Mrs. William Starr Dana is 
perhaps the most familiar name that has come 
into association with flowers for a generation. 
Her ‘‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers,’’ has 
certainly been one of the most popular outdoor 
books printed within ten years. Her later 
volume, dealing with the processions of the 
flowers—that is, with the succeeding seasons 
and the flowers they bring—may not have sold 
so well; but it was an extremely well prepared 
and interesting book. Her publishers have 
now in press a third work, with tells ‘‘ How 
to Know the Ferns.’’ Mrs. Dana, by the 
way, is now Mrs. Parsons. 

I am not surprised to hear that a cheaper 
edition has been called for of Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s version of Omar Khayyam. With 
all that has been said of the inferiority of 
Le Gallienne’s lines to FitzGerald’s, I have 
never been able to withstand Le Gallienne’s 
charm. He has warmth where FitzGerald is 
severe ; and I have always found in him a sug- 
gestion of the Oriental temperament I could not 
find in Fitzgerald. It isa year since I first 
read Le Gallienne and my mind has ever since 
been haunted by many of his lines. 

Very large sales continue to be reported of 
Kipling’s ‘‘ The Day’s Work,’’ and now that 
he has returned to this country, it is un- 
likely that the demand will decline, for the 
present at least. Two weeks ago the book 
was in its sixty-first thousand. For two days 
early in January the sales reached a thousand 
copies. For Miss Hall’s translation ot 
‘‘Cyrano’’ sales that press next after these 
have been made. A month ago some 35,000 
copies had been disposed of. Meanwhile the 
announcement is made that a work actually 
written by Cyranoand published in both Paris 
and London in the seventeenth century, will 
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soon be issued here. Its title will be “A 
Voyage to the Moon,’’ and Prof. Curtis H. 
Page, of Columbia University, has prepared it 
for the press. The volume has particular jp- 
terest from the fact that the long speech of 
Cyrano in the play, describing his trip to the 
moon, was taken from this book by Edmond 
Rostrand. 

Items are constantly coming from the pnb- 
lishing houses to emphasize the complete ac- 
ceptance the American people have given to 
James Bryce’s ‘‘ The American ‘Common- 
wealth,’’ as the most exhaustive, sympathetic 
and intelligent outline of our institutions that 
has ever been written. The newest item js 
that a supplement to the abridged edition has 
been prepared by F. H. Clark, of the Lowell 
High School in San Francisco, under the title 
‘* Outlines of Civil Government.’’ 

Miss Ruth Putnam is now engaged on the 
translation of the second volume of Blok’s 
‘* History of the People of the Netherlands,”’ 
which relates to the period when the’ minor 
principalities were undergoing absorption into 
the central sovereignty which was personated 
by a prince of the Burgundy house. When 
completed Blok’s work will present a narra- 
tive complete to our own times. 

Mr. Amos K. Fiske’s volume on ‘‘ The West 
Indies,’’ in the Story of the Nations Series, 
is just-ready. Mr. Fiske is incapable of work 
that is not thorough and the clearness of style 
which readers have already found in his other 
books and for which they are largely indebted 
to his long career as an editorial writer on a 
prominent newspaper, ought to make this 
volume one of the most valuable books in the 
series. He writes not alone of the history of 
the islands, but of their physical characteris- 
tics, natural resources and present conditions. 
Meanwhile the statement is made for Richard 
Harding Davis’ ‘‘ Cuban and Porto Rican 
Campaigns,’’ that a London edition has already 
gone into its tenth thousand. 

Hall Caine’s ‘‘The Scapegoat ’’ has just 
appeared, and readers who remember this 
author’s previous volume with the same title 
will find that the present work is essentially a 
new one. He has rewritten the odd story, his 
purpose being ‘‘ by an effort to lift the literary 
execution to the level of its artistic motive.” 
Mr. Caine says further that the story ‘‘ was 
written immediately after my visit to Morocco. 
While there I contracted a malarial trouble 
which for many months afterward made liter- 
ary effort doubly difficult. Nevertheless the 
engagements of the periodicals in which it 
had been announced to appear made it neces- 
sary that I should go on with the story, and 
at a nervous tension that is painfui to remem- 
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ber I carried my task through to the end. The 
detriment to my health was only temporary, 
put the injury to my work was permanent.’’ 
. With his ‘‘In the Market Place’’ still in 
hand, Harold Frederic, before his death, had 
already planned another book. He intended 
to begin writing it as soon as he had read the 
roof-sheets of ‘‘In the Market Place.’’ In 
a letter to publishers in this country, he said 
the new book was to be ‘‘a study of two Ameri- 
cans in Europe—a boy and a girl in Boston in 
the late seventies, (which will be largely auto- 
biographical)—then in England, where the 
boy rises to be one of the great painters of his 
time, and the girl comes, loaded with the 
praises of Milan, Paris, St. Petersburg, etc., 
to take London by storm asa prima donna.’’ 
In conclusion, Frederic said: ‘‘ It seems to 
me it ought to be not only my best book, but 
the one most likely to achieve big popular 
success.’ 

Near the end of this month another novel 
will be ready from Rider Haggard. It is 
called ‘‘ Swallow,’’ and follows closely upon 
his ‘‘ Doctor Therne,’’ which was published 
not so very long ago, with the information 
that it had been written in less than four 
weeks. This certainly is rapid production— 
not rapid as newspaper men are want to pro- 
duce copy; but newspaper writing is not 
literature, and, for that matter, the writing 
Mr. Haggard does is not. More and more 
do we get to see that published books are 
ephemeral things in most cases. They live 
longer than newspaper articles, it is true. 
But if newspaper articles survive only a single 
day, few, very few, books survive a single 
year; many do not survive a half year. And 
why should they, written with the haste that 
is boastfully applied to the work of Rider 
Haggard ? 

Anna Katharine Green has not yet worked 
out her productive vein of detective stories. 
Since ‘‘The Leavenworth Case’’ appeared 
about twenty years ago, she has steadily 
startled her readers with fresh creations of this 
order, and now a new one is in press. The 
title is not yet announced, but arrangements 
have been made for its publication in the late 
Spring. The story is based on an actual 
occurrence, and is said to recall ‘‘ The Leav- 
enworth Case’’ rather more vividly than do 
any of her other tales. A newer writer of 
detective stories is Edgar Mareth, who has 
now in press ‘‘ The Sturgis Wager,’’ in which 
appear two New York club men, the one the 
hero; the other the villain. 

Sarah Jeannette Duncan, whose real name 
is Mrs. Everard Cotes, has a new novel in 
hand, and the arrangements already made 
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with publishers provide that it shall have one 
title here, ‘‘ Hilda,’’ and another in England, 
‘*In a Harbor City,’’—the ‘‘ harbor’’ being 
spelled after the English fashion, Harbour. 
The particular city referred to is Calcutta. 
An actress and a Salvation Army young 
woman are among the characters, but which 
of these is Hilda I do not learn. And it 
scarcely matters. 

Stephen Crarre’s novel, ‘‘ War Is Kind,”’ 
appears this week. It has illustrations by 
Will Bradley, who says he has done for it his 
‘‘best work up till now as a designer and 
printer.’’ Simultaneous publication takes 
place in London. 

George W. Cable’s volume of fiction, just 
issued, embraces three novelettes collected 
under the general title, ‘‘ Strong Hearts.’’ 
One of the stories is his very recent, ‘‘ The 
Entomologist,’’ and the others are ‘‘ The 
Taxidermist ’’ and ‘‘ The Solitary.’’ 

Fred. Whisha’s novel, ‘‘ At the Court of 
Catherine the Great,’’ will serve as a com- 
panion volume, historically considered, to 
Charles Graham’s already known story, ‘‘ The 
Son of the Czar.’’ Catherine’s lax moral 
code no less than the peculiarities of her piti- 
ful husband, form the main stock in trade 
that has been employed in this piece of histori- 
cal fiction. 

Another historical novel that deals with 
affairs nearer home and nearer our times 
is ‘‘The Mormon Prophet,’’ which Lily 
Dougall, author of ‘‘ Beggars All,’’ and 
‘* The Madonna of a Day,’’ has written. It 
will come out early next month. A feature of 
the book, to which special attention has been 
directed is its authentic account of the rise of 
polygamy as a feature of Mormonism. Early 
Mormonism was free from this taint and the 
circumstances in which the taint came in are 
set forth. Some Mormons living in the faith 
to-day, have not adopted polygamous prac- 
tices, and point to the ‘‘ Book of Mormon ”’ 
for proof that they are the true followers of its 
teachings in marital matters. 


—‘‘ The French Revolution and the English 
Poets,’’ a Study in Historical Criticism, by Dr. 
Albert Elmer Hancock, of Haverford College, 
is announced by Henry Holt and Company. 
In Part I. ‘‘The Principles of the French 
Revolution,’’ he writes of ‘‘ The Significance 
of the Movement,’’ ‘‘ Three Expositors of the 
Philosophy,’’ and ‘‘ William Godwin, the 
English Radical ;’’ and in Part II., ‘‘ The 
English Romantic Poets,’’ treats of Shelley, 
Byron, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, showing 
the influence of the French Revolution upon 
their poems. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 


Professor A. V. Williams Jackson has been 
for ten years one of the coming figures in the 
higher American scholarship. To the making 
of such there goes an engaging personality, a 
philosophic capacity, a critical norm and un- 
tiring industry. Things like these are fitly 
said only of the-dead, but it is meet some. 
times to imply the like of the living. Mr. 
Jackson’s name is scarce to be found ona title- 
page, though he is now a score of years out of 
college, but in the inner circle of scholars few 
have a readier acceptance. His ‘‘ Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran,’’ is a critical 
collect of the entire record, near and far, of one 
who was the first of the prophets, the proto- 
type of Confucius, Buddha and a Greater. His 
date is the sixth century B. C. and when one 
remembers that there are now eight thousand 
years of history recorded and implied there is 
a lesson in the fall of the Christian era midway 
between the two great founders of faiths, 
Zoroaster and Mohammed. In 143 pages, 
written with more austerity than one would 
anticipate of a builder of verse, Mr. Jackson 
has briefed in ordered paragraphs of the Ger- 
man fashion a sifting and rearrangement of all 
that is of Zoroaster’s life in the Avesta, the 
Pahlavi tradition, the Shah Namah and a great 
array of lesser reference in classic and post- 
classic days, Syriac and Arabic. Zoroaster is 
in these pages described with the minute 
touches of a patient athoritative authority. 
Appendices contain Mr. Jackson’s paper four 
years ago on the date of the Iranic prophet, 
the event of a meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, a compilation of the reference to 
Zoroaster’s birth-place, the classical and 
patristic passages mentioning him—these sup- 
plementing Mr. Gottheil’s like collection from 
Arabic and Syriac, and lastly an excursion on 
a possible but very improbable representation 
of Zoroaster. Until the spade has done for 
Zoroaster what it has for Buddha, it is idle to 
try to reconcile the Pahlavi tradition and the 
Achameenian chronicle. This precise point is 
not quite faced in this volume, a monument 
of patient and brilliant American scholarship. 
For the general reader, Mr. Jackson’s recent 
articles on the faith and teaching of Zoroaster 
in the ‘‘Monist’’ and the ‘‘ International 
Journal of Ethics’’ are of more teaching in- 
terest and should be gathered in a more popu- 
lar volume, supplementary to this. Thesaurns 
of information as is the present volume, it will 
be as hard reading to most as a mere manual. 
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Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has made the field 
of Omar’s poetry his own, and ‘‘ Omar the 
Tent-Maker’’ is a carefully studied attempt 
to use the poet for historical romance. All 
is carefully studied. The period has been 
worked up. Persian life is described. The 
tale runs smoothly and isa not impossible 
picture of possible events. 

In 1876 General Henry Beebee Carrington 
published the ‘‘ Battles of the Revolution.’’ 
For those interested in the military history of 
the Revolution it is a most useful volume and 
supplements most histories, which are in gen- 
eral deficient in their grasp of military topo- 
graphy, plans, purposes and action. General 
Carrington has rewritten the substance of this 
book in ‘‘ Washington the Soldier,’’ just 
issued. The maps of the earlier work are 
given so reduced that it is difficult to decipher 
them, and where as in the battle of Long 
Island, of White Plains, of Germantown and 
for Valley Forge, far better maps are now ac- 
cessible, they are not used. The same quota- 
tions from Botta do service and the view of 
strategy, logistics and tactics are unchanged. 
General Carrington holds a brief rather than 
the historian’s pen. He excuses even the sad 
blunder of Long Island. He does not grasp 
the penetrating distinction of General Bradley 
T. Johnson that Washington was _ nearly 
always right in his strategy and very often 
wrong in his tactics. Neither he nor General 
Johnson quite give Washington credit for his 
great growth as a soldier from 1775 to 1781, 
but he was greatly aided by ending with com- 
manders about thirty, while he had to begin 
with men over fifty. Our wars always open 
with Putnams, McDowells and _ Shafters. 
General Carrington has added to the tables of 
the force engaged on each side, year by year, 
though he makes no use of the recent New 
York publication on this subject. In short, 
General Carrington’s new work will be useful. 
It is not original or authoritative. 

x 

It is a curious but apparently unconscious 
ignorance which leads Prof. James Hervey 
Hyslop, of Cornell, in ‘‘ Democracy,’’ to quote 
with approval Mr. Lecky’s familiar passage 
on the increase of municipal debt in the United 
States from 1863 to 1880, without being aware 
that from 1880 to 1899 the American Democ- 
racy has been more successful in reducing 
public debt, both national and local, than any 
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other form of government in the world. Ifa 
man has not taken the trouble to learn a 
fundamental fact like this, why fill 296 pages 
with theories for a new system ? One-third his 
space goes to a review of the past and the 
other two-thirds to a new constitution, which 
js most uncommonly like those of the Abbé 
Siézés. It is an attempt to improve govern- 
ment by improving machinery instead of by 
improving men. Prof. Hyslop looks to a 
higher franchise for the upper chambers, to a 
permanent civil staff, and as his most novel 
feature, a board of three appointed by the 
executive which could remove any officer, 
legislative or executive, including the latter. 
There are no evils of the past which would not 
exist under his system and a number would be 
introduced. But the real error in Professor 
Hyslop’s personal equation is that he is con- 
stantly comparing American shortcomings 
with foreign success, instead of Striking a fair 
average. 


* 
* * 


‘‘Hogg’s Microscope ’’ has been tor almost 
half a century the favorite English book on 
the use of this instrument of research. Its 


fifteenth edition has just appeared, revised, re- 
written and enlarged, but with that trace of 
the amateur about it whichattaches to so much 
English science, admirable as is the work done 


in science in England. The entire subject is 
here, instrument, method, and objects, a capi- 
tally printed, fully illustrated book of 704 
pages, which sells for three dollars. The 
American student is more likely to turn to 
J. W. Behrens’ work, though now somewhat 
out of date, and the current last word on 
microscopy was said in Dr. Henri Van Huerck’s 
work, published six years ago in an English 
translation by Mr. Wynne E. Baxter, who 
has also translated the Professor's work on 
Diatoms. One of the first of microscopists, 
Prof. Van Huerck had Prof. Abbe’s aid in the 
phyical formulze coupled to the great resources 
of the Zeiss establishment. Half Mr. Hoggs’ 
work goes to ‘‘revelation.’’ Prof. Van 
Huerck’s book of the same size is all devoted 
to the microscope. For the professional stu- 
dent his book is better,and Mr. Hoggs’ for the 


amateur observer. 


* 
%* * 


Mr. Frank T. Bullen, for four years past has 
become known as the contributor of a 
number of articles to Nature, Cornhill, Good 
Words, etc., on whales and whaling. He 
has now published ‘‘The Cruise of the 
Cachalot,’’ a book certain to be read as long 
as boys love adventure. It was a cherished 
purpose of the late Mr. G. Brown Goode to 
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write a history of the American whale 
fishery ; but this never went beyond a list of 
whalers. Mr. Bullen, an English seaman of 
thirty years’ experience, has written an ac- 
count of a voyage in 1858 around the world 
after sperm, and the adventures of a dozen 
voyages are crowded intoone. Of all daring, 
whaling out-tops all other display of human 
courage. Nothing touches it. Englishman 
as he is, Mr. Bullen is the unconscious chron- 
icler of the superior daring of the American 
in this hazardous pursuit and the iron disci- 
pline of the American ship. It is a floating 
impression that the American is lawless, but 
in no walk of life, army or navy, college crews, 
or mine, factory, furnace or great farm, does 
such rigorous discipline subsist as with the 
American. Every page of Mr. Bullen’s book 
records this and so does daily industrial life. 
The book, as any one who has talked much 
the New Bedford whaler must see, is accuracy 
itself. Its style is for its purpose perfect. It 
will stand in the boy’s library with four or five 
others. In 1854, we had 602 vessels in this 
great trade, driving all others from it; in 
1886, 86, and to-day not threescore. 


* 
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Each age has its mystic basis, its mystic 
norm and its mystic key. For our own age, 
it has come in the desire for the immediate 
and immanent personal experience. The gen- 
eral miracle being gone, we long for the indi- 
vidual illumination. The common conscious- 
ness of religious experience—to which A’Kem- 
pis so confidently appealed—being broken by 
non-conducting strata of doubt, we seek to 
re-create the soul by re-creating the divine 
presence. ‘‘ The Bases of the Mystic Knowl- 
edge,’’ by M. E. Récéjac, to which Miss 
Sara Carr Upton has given a translation, apt, 
accurate and dignified, reflects in its national 
attitude the new spiritual renaissance of 
France—in its religious experience the fresh 
personal utterance and expression in which 
the later and more recent Roman communion 
is rich, and in its terminology the eclectic 
empiricism of Cousin. The certainty that a 
right life joined to yearning desire for the 
divine, will at last open windows and reveal a 
vision of the inner sense by which the soul 
will know that it knows, and is known of God, 
is the theorem of the book. This theorem 
demonstrated by a rational procedure which 
begins with the implicit knowledge of the 
absolute as good, since the moral is the only 
self-sufficient law. The confines of sense 
bring us toa mystic no-knowledge which car- 
ries, as of necessity, a knowing and absolute 
existence as the basis of all knowledge. The 
heart and not experience, the emotions and 
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not the senses, the reason and not the under- 
standing, know this, and knowing it seek 
union and communion on the basis of love, 
which is the personal experience of the all- 
good. Through this, suffusing the sense of 
being with the consciousness of universal love, 
there comes the inner vision of the personal- 
infinite which is known of the soul, indepen- 
dent of all the channels of sense. The mystic 
argument is the same in all ages, but in most it 
is detached from conduct. In M. Récéjac’s 
stimulating, illuminating and inspiring work 
the path of the just shines to the perfect day, 
and there are few of ‘‘those who know” 
who will not find here aid and assurance for 
the knowing they love. 

% & 

‘‘Through the Turf-Smoke,’’ by Mr. S. 
McManus, gathers in a small, shapely volume 
the sketches of Donegal by ‘‘ Mack,’’ which 
have appeared in London. There is here a 
new light in letters, burning as peat does until 
naught is left when the red heat is done but 
white ash. The sentences are sometime awk- 
ward. The touch is often uncouth. The art 
imperfect. But there is here the real thing, 
before which all else is but as stubble and 
straw. 


* 
* * 

‘*The Song of Stradella,’’ by Miss Anna 
Gannon, has met in various quarters with the 
acceptance and approval which attends verse 
level with the common emotion and freighted 
with interest of the common occasion known 
to all. Such verse fills an attractive place for 
many readers, a place which it is as easy to 
underestimate as it is to overpraise. The cur- 
rent utterance calls for the rhythmic expres- 
sion as well as the universal and inspired. 

‘* Actors of the Century,’’ by Mr. Frederick 
Whyte, is the continuous gossip and repro- 
duced photograph and engraving dear to the 
collector of theatrical literature. Weekly it is 
in the papers. Here it is in a large, comely, 
impressive book, full of those still on the stage 
and those who have ‘‘drunk their glass a 
round or two before.’’ 

a» 

James Geikie is a Scotch geologist with 
gifts for close observation and patient teaching. 
He must not be confounded with his brother, 
Archibald, four years older, Director-General 
of the English survey and better known to 
the general public. After twenty years spent 
on Scotch geology, Mr. James Geikie has 
been for seventeen years an Edinburgh pro- 
fessor of geology. ‘‘ Earth Sculpture’’ is a 
teacher’s book. It discusses in general terms, 
with a limited but clear range of illustration, 
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the means by which the surface of the earth js 
carved. Denudation by water on horizontal, 
gently inclined, disturbed and faulted strata is 
described in successive chapters. Igneous 
and jointed rocks are next considered and 
glaciers, zeolian and underground water, each 
have achapter. Basins, coast-line and the 
classification of land-forms close the book. 
If you have observed much and know some- 
thing, this systematic discussion will interest 
you. You will look at a cross-section of the 
Jura and think of thealtar. You will read of 
Chinese Ioess and recollect Iowa. Mr. Geikie 
shows you Cairngorm and you think of the 
scarf of Holyoke or the basalt cliff of Kara 
Amid. But if you have not this resource, the 
book is steady hard reading, useful to the 
student and valuable for reference, but sot of 
interest to the general reader. 
«x 

‘‘T am inclined to think that this is true,”’ 
said an eminent scholar recently in discussinga 
paper read before a learned society, ‘‘ although 
Prof. Sayce says it.’’ ‘‘ Early Israel and the 
Surrounding Nations’’ gives illustration of 
the cause of this view of a man of great indus- 
try, constant activity and some learning. In 
brief, rapid well-written sketches, Prof. Sayce 
surveys the situation of Israel and its neigh- 
bors. The plan is good, statements clear, 
and nine-tenths most accurate; but in the 
other tenth, Prof. Sayce can never resist 
asserting as a fact, what is still part assump- 
tion and part theory, ‘‘The culture of 
Pharaoic Egypt must have been derived from 
the banks of the Euphrates.’’ Perhaps—the 
odds seem to me just barely that way, but no 
man is justified in saying it in a book for 
popular readers—yet. ‘‘ The civilization of 
Babylonia had been founded by a race like 
that of the modern Finas or Turks.’’ Again, 
perhaps, probably, but not certainly, Prof. 
Sayce accepts Mr. Flinders Petries’ prehistoric 
Libyan race in the Nile as if the date 
were as well established as for the stone-users 
of the Saone. Once more, perhaps, and so as 
to the mention of the Exodus in Egyptian 
monuments, possibly. For popular reading it 
is almost immoral to make these definite as- 
sertions. Prof. Sayce is, however, so good a 
teacher that if one can check off his persistent 
desires to anticipate the sound progress of 
learning, his books, like this one, furnish a 
rapid and useful survey which freshens the 
general view. 


The German steamers have _ brought 
Northern Africa near our own ports. The 
traveler there cannot have a better guide for 
the Roman phase of the trip than M. Gaston 
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Boissier. Alert, lively, interesting, he has 
enough scholarship to carry him safely past the 
pitfalls of his field. His ‘‘ Roman Africa’’ has 
just had translation by Miss Arabella Ward. 
French in aim and scholarship, this book sum- 
marizes current knowledge on the region it dis- 
cusses for the period it selects. M. Boissier on 
the problems of origins, the Berber tongue or 
etymology, is very slight. He reflects French 
carelessness in these matters. The only Berber 
books in the Bibliotheque Nationale were 
brought there by an American. In Roman 
inscriptions, M. Boissier has a safe guide in 
that indefatigable student of North African 
epigraphy, M. Cagnat. The recently dis- 
covered portrait of Juba II might profitably 
have been added to the illustrations, and the 
absence of a map of Roman North Africa is 
a sad lack. But the charm of the original 
survives in the translation. 
* 

Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland began and Mr. 
J. Liberty Tadd has developed the system of 
elementary art training in use for twenty years 
past at the Industrial Art School of Philadel- 
phia. ‘‘ New Methods in Education’’ de- 
scribes this system, which has seemed to me 
for many years so much better than any other 
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in use that comparison isimpossible. Whether 
it is also the best method of approaching the 
technical work of the artist opens a question 
on which professional teachers differ ; but its 
value in elementary work is unmistakable 
and its non-adoption in the home of its origin 
recalls the usual fate of the new, which is also 
the best, at the hands of the high priests of the 
orthodox system always and everywhere. The 
publication of this large and profusely illus- 
trated work is a labor of love with Mr. Mey- 
rick of the Orange Judd Company, and it 
gives, what has long been lacking, a complete 
exposition of this new chapter in education. 
It aims in the precise years when neural motor 
co-ordination is developing and coming under 
control to use the sense of sight and touch 
through free-hand ambidextrous drawing and 
the modeling of type-forms to create a basal 
familiarity with ornament, mass and color 
which will render spontaneous the expression 
by the hand of the forms seen by the eye. 
Physiologically and pedagogically this method 
is both rational and practical and it comes 
nearer to solving the crux of manual training 
than any other way yet proposed anywhere. 
Slojd by its side is both trivial and 
mechanical. 


MAGAZINES 


In Scribner's ‘‘ The Rough Riders,’’ by 
Theodore Roosevelt, is a vivid description of 
the advance under General Young at Las 
Guasimas. There is another paper of Sena- 
tor Hoar’s interesting series on ‘‘ Political 
Reminiscences.’’ ‘‘ The Conduct of Great 
Businesses ’’ series deals with ‘‘ The Business 
of a Theatre,’’ by W. J. Henderson. ‘‘ The 
Portraits of John W. Alexander ’’ is the sub- 
ject of a short article by Harrison S. Morris, 
illustrated. ‘‘ The Entomologist,’’ by George 
W. Cable, is concluded, and Robert Grant 
writes a ‘‘Search-light Letter to a Modern 
Woman with Social Ambition.’’ 

The second part of ‘‘ The Spanish-American 
War,’ by Henry Cabot Lodge, is a leading 
feature of Harper’s. It treats of ‘‘ The Com- 
ing of War.”’ Another important feature is 
‘‘The Massacre of Fort Dearborn, at Chicago, 
in 1812,’’ by Chief Simon Pokagon, who gives 
the Indians’ side of the story. Julian Ralph 
writes of ‘‘ English Characteristics,’’ and 
Russell Sturgis contributes an article on ‘‘ The 
Building of the Modern City House ’’—all fully 
illustrated. ‘‘The Span o’ Life’’ is con- 
cluded, and ‘‘The Rented House’’ is a 
psychological story by Octave Thanet. 

The Century contains a number of important 
papers about the late war. Major-General 


Greene contributes the first paper on the 
‘*Capture of Manila,’’ this one being headed 
‘‘Crossing the Pacific and Landing near 
Manila’’; Lieut. Hobson tells of his experi- 
ences in prison in Santiago and his observa- 
tions of the siege; Lieut. Cameron Winslow 
describes the cablecutting expedition at ‘* Cien- 
fuegos’’; and Arthur Houghton gives a 
glimpse of ‘‘ Scenes in the Spanish Capital,’’ 
on the eve of the war. 

‘‘J. James Tissot and His Paintings of the 
Life of Christ,’’ by Cleveland Moffett, is the 
leading feature of J/cClure’s. M. Tissot tells 
his own story of how he was drawn to the 
work and how it was executed. Ray Stannard 
Baker contributes an interesting article, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Liquid Air,’’ a new substance that prom- 
ises to do the work of coal and ice and gun- 
powder, at next to nocost. It is fully illus- 
trated. C. D. Gibson is as interesting as ever 
in his ‘‘ Sketches in Egypt.’’ In ‘‘ Moving 
on the North Pole,’’ Lieutenant Robert E. 
Peary, U. S. N., gives outlines of his Arctic 
Campaign. ‘‘Stalky & Co.,’’ by Rudyard 
Kipling, is concluded. ‘‘ Lincoln’s Method of 
Dealing with Men,’’ by Ida M. Tarbell, adds 
to the interest of this number. 

From an artistic standpoint the current 
Cosmopolitan is especially attractive. ‘‘ The 
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Building of an Empire,’’ by John Brisben 
Walker, is beautifully illustrated by Eric Pape, 
who also furnishes frontispiece and four other 
pictures. The art work on ‘‘ Trampers on the 
Trail,’’ by Hamlin Garland, is done by H. 
Pruett Share. Other illustrated articles are 
‘* The Verdict in the Rutherford Case,’’ and 
** Oliver Cromwell.’’ 

Prominent among the contributors and con- 
tributions to the A//antic are the following : 
Dr. John Fiske in ‘‘Some Cranks and their 
Crotchets ’’ details some remarkable phases of 
eccentric literature ; William Goodell Frost 
depicts our ‘‘ Contemporary Ancestors in the 
Southern Mountains’’: Professor William 
James continues his papers on ‘‘ Psychology 
for Teachers ’’’; Marion Hamilton Carter pro- 
tests against certain methods of kindergarten 
work ; and President Hyde, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, discusses earnestly the career of President 
Eliot, of Harvard University. 

Ainslee’s Magazine opens with a unique 
story by Sir Walter Besant, entitled ‘‘ The 
Short Way.’’ ‘There is also a character study 
of the speaker of the House of Representatives, 
entitled ‘‘ The Real Reed.’’ Senator Wilson, 
of Washington, contributes a striking article 
on ‘‘ What Trade with the Orient Means to the 
West.’’ ‘‘ The Town of Pullman’’ is another 
feature, together with six short stories, the 
whole beautifully illustrated. 

Lippincotts’ complete novel is by Clarinda 
Pendleton Lamar, and is entitled ‘‘ The Sport 
of Circumstances.’’ The scene is laid in 
Georgia, shifts to England, and has to do with 
a southern girl, a New York man and an Eng- 
lishman. The circumstances are well worked 
out and end favorably. There are short stories 
by William T. Nichols and Geraldine Bonner. 
Owen Hall writes an estimate of ‘‘ Imperial- 
ism,’’ and William M. Tisdale contributes an 
article about ‘‘ Chinese Physicians in Califor- 
nia.’’ 

ENGLISH. 

‘* A Winter's Day,’’ drawn by Oscar Wil- 
son, serves as frontispiece for 7he New //lus- 
trated Magazine. ‘‘ How They Survive,’’ an 
illustrated article, is an account of the various 
methods employed by nature to protect ani- 
mals unable to fight successfully against their 
stronger foes. M. B. Hardie contributes a 
short story, entitled ‘‘ The Return of John 
Abney.’’ ‘‘The World’s Sport’’ is by W. 
Blew and Rockwood. In ‘‘ From the Cape to 
Cairo,’’ C. De Thierry gives a description of 
Mr. Rhodes’ scheme of building a railway 
from one end of Africa to another. 


The Wide World Magazine presents an in- 
teresting number of photographs, thrilling 
adventures and stories. Chief among them 
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are ‘‘Shot Through the Head witha Ram- 
rod,’’ by Alfred Crabtree and Samuel Jepson ; 
‘* A Cossack’s Climbing Rod.’’ by Robert L. 
Jefferson ; ‘‘ A Martyr to Science,’’ by L. H. 
Eisenmann, and ‘‘ Round the World on 
Wheels,’’ by Frederick W. Emett. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The Chautauguan has as frontispiece a por- 
trait of Major-General Guy V. Henry, Mili- 
tary Governor of Puerto Rico. Practical arti- 
cles treat of ‘‘ The Textile Industries of the 
United States,’’ Henry G. Kittredge: ‘‘ Recent 
Progress in Physical Science,’’ L. H. Batch- 
elder; ‘‘ Effect of Invention upon Labor and 
Morals,’’ Edward C. Williams ; *‘ The Under- 
ground Railway of Boston,’’ illustrated, Jane 
A. Stewart; and ‘‘ Cocaine and Its Use in 
Surgery,’’ A. Dastre. 


FAMILY. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal opens with ‘* Pris- 
cilla and John Alden,’’ the fourth of a series 
of seven pictures by W. L. Taylor. Among 
many other characteristic contributions to the 
number are ‘‘ The American Girl’s Chances of 
Marriage,’’ by Professor D. R. McAnally ; 
‘* Social Life in America’s French City,’’ by 
Harrydele Hallmark ; ‘‘ The Most Wonder- 
ful Musical Festival in America,’’ with its 
audience of fifty thousand and its choir of 
seventeen thousand voices, by Luther L. 
Holden, and photographs of ‘‘ Pope Leo XIII 
as He Lives in the Vatican.’’ 

The Home Magazine gives considerable 
space to the modern bicycle, there being illus- 
trated articles on the bicycle for 1899, and the 
bicycles in modern warfare, with some bicycle 
fiction. Miss Lea N. Heath, a great niece, 
tells the ‘‘ True Story of Frances Slocum.’’ 
Other illustrated articles are : ‘‘ A Story of the 
Railroad,’’ by Cy Warman; ‘‘ The Biggest 
Ship Ever Built,’’ by Alan Meriman ; and an 
article on J. G. Brown and his pictures of 
New York bootblacks and newsboys, by John 
Southworth. 

The opening feature of Demorest’s Magazine 
is of the ‘‘ Final Restoration of Mount 
Vernon,’’ by Lafayette I. Parks. Numerous 
illustrations embellish the article. Carolyn 
Halsted in an article entitled ‘‘ A National 
American University,’’ tells what the women of 
the United States are doing to bring about its 
fulfillment. Another interesting feature tells 
of ‘‘Amelia E. Barr and Her Home Life,’’ 
contributed by Theodore Dresser. 

Table Ta/k opens this month with an article 
on ‘‘ The Entree In Its Variety,’’ by Eleanor 
M. Lucas; ‘‘ Lenten Fare,’’ by Martha Bocke 
Flint; ‘‘ Mothers Who Need Help and How 
to Help Them,’’ by Mettie Barker Fernald ; 
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«All Through the Year,’’ by Mrs. M. C. 
Myer, is full of interest for the home. 


SPORTS. 


Outing tor March contains a good supply 
of interesting articles. Most prominent 
among them are: ‘‘ Boston  Terriers,’’ 
by H. W. Huntington; ‘‘ A North Green- 
land Walrus Hunt,’’ by Geo. Harlow 
Clark, a naturalist who accompanied Peary 
on the Expedition in ’93 and ’94; ‘‘ Skiing 
to Desolation Lake,’’ ‘‘ Sports of the 
Samoans,’ ‘* Crabbing on the Great South 
Bay,’’ ‘‘ Cycling in the Sandwich Islands,’’ 
by T. Philip Terry ; ‘‘ Winter Sport in Swit- 
zerland,’’ by Alice Crossette Hall; ‘‘ Fishing 
in Florida Waters,’’ by Wm. Nelson DeHart; 
and ‘‘ Water Bicycling,’’ by Emmett Bunyea. 


-— SS JUVENILE.BS FTN KLE ATH 
= * Little Red Riding Hood ’’ is the subject 
of frontispiece in S¢. Nicholas. The number 
opens with a paper by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
entitled ‘‘In the Toy Country.’’ ‘Two arti- 
cles bearing on the war are of special interest 
to boys—one about ‘‘ Apprentices of the 
United States Navy,’’ by Joseph Coblentz 
Groff; and the other, ‘‘How We Helped 
Uncle Sam Prepare for War,’’ by Henry 
La Motte, both illustrated. There are popular 
serials by George A. Henty, E. H. House and 
Carolyn Wells. 

The opening story of Harper's Round Table, 
‘‘My Borrowed Torpedo-Boat,’’ is an account 
of a stirring adventure in Russia, in which 
the hero escapes by stealing one of the Czar’s 
torpedo boats. The tale is by Julian Ralph. 
Another story is by Percie W. Hart, entitled 
‘“A Drummer of Warburton’s,’’ which tells 
of the coolness and bravery of a young Eng- 
lish lad in the early Colonial days. ‘‘ An Ex- 
change of Ships,’’ by George E. Walsh, is a 
description of a lively sea-fight. There are 
several other stories, as well as an installment 
of Mr. Kirk Munroe’s serial, ‘‘ Forward, 
March 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 

‘* Booksarea substantial world,’ ’ says Words- 
worth, and the poet’s thought finds best exem- 
plification in the mid-winter literary bent. In 
Winter, as in summer, fiction holds a firm place 
in the American fancy, but the winter fancy is 
for fiction of a substantial quality, that stirs 
the thought as deeply as the sensibilities. 
Books of stirring adventure afield, inspired by 
the late campaigns of our own and the British 
armies, likewise recruit a large following ; 
while genuine humor—for which there isalways 
a waiting clientele—especially commands at- 
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tention when full of fresh, quaint character 
touches. The following list of books which 
have been the best sellers in Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston from mid-January till mid- 
February, shows a decided unanimity of judg- 


‘ment respecting most of the volumes; and 


aside from its interest in a suggestive way to 
the intending book-buyers it has instructive 
value as an up-to-date reflex—a census as it 
were—of the current literary taste of com- 
munities whose opinion in book matters is 
accepted as authoritative. 





At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 

‘*David Harum,’’ by Edward Noves Westcott. 

‘‘The Little Minister,’’ by J. M. Barrie. Maude 
Adams edition. 

‘* Young Mistley,’’ by Henry Seton Merriman. 

‘*Mr. Dooley, In Peace and In War.”’ 

‘* The Battle of the Strong,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 

‘*Red Rock,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 

‘* With Kitchener to Khartum,”’ by G. W. Steevens. 

‘‘ The Gadfly,’’ by E. L. Voynich. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 

‘* The Day’s Work,”’ by Rudyard Kipling. 

‘Mr. Dooley, In Peace and In War.”’ 

‘‘The House of Hidden Treasure,’’ by Maxwell 
Gray. 

‘* David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘*The Forest Lovers,’’ by Maurice Hewlett. 

‘““The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns,’’ by 
Richard Harding Davis. 

‘*Red Rock,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 





At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, Phila- 
delphia : 

‘With Kitchener to Khartum,’’ by G. W. Steevens. 

“* Aylwin,’’ by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

‘“The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns,’’ by 
Richard Harding Davis. 

‘* Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’’ by Jerome 
K. Jerome. 

‘*Pemberton,’’ by Henry Peterson. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 

‘David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘* Mr. Dooley, In Peace and In War.’’ 

‘‘ The Count’s Snuff-Box,’’ by George R. R. Rivers. 
‘With Kitchener to Khartum,”’ by G. W. Steevens. 
‘* Exotics and Retrospectives,’’ by Lafcadio Hearn. 
‘‘The Philippine Islands,’’ by Dean C. Worcester. 





’ 


At W. B. Clarke and Company’s, Boston, 


Mass. : 
‘*Mr. Dooley, In Peace and In War.’ 
‘* With Kitchener to Khartum,”’ by G. W. Steevens. 
‘¢Old Chester Tales,’’ by Margaret Deland. 
‘The Battle of the Strong,’’ by Gilbert Parker. 
“The Workers.—The West,’’ by Walter A. 
Wyckoff. 
‘* Aylwin,’’ by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 


At DeWolfe, Fiske and 
Boston, Mass. : 

‘* Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ by Edmond Rostand. 

‘“ Red Rock,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 

‘‘ David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘*Roden’s Corner,’’ by Henry Seton Merriman. 

‘*Prisoners of Hope,’’ by Mary Johnston. 


’ 
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THE LOSING OF AN EMPIRE. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. 
By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Bart, author of ‘‘The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay,’’ ete. With map. 434 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.44. 

For a score of years, while Sir George 
Trevelyan has been entangled in the meshes 
of Unionist and Liberal politics, the world 
has delighted itself with the inimitable picture 
of a man and of an age which he painted 
in ‘‘ The Early History of Charles James 
Fox.’’ That he should some day attempt to 
trace in a sequel the remainder of the career of 
that greatest of the Whigs was only to be ex- 
pected, and in the preface to the present 
work the obligation is acknowledged. But 
‘‘the insuperable difficulties in this case of 
writing a political biography as distinguished 
from a political history ’’ have led him to 
modify his original design, and to throw his 
study of the maturer years of Fox into the 
shape of a narrative of that momentous 
event with which the career of his hero is 
‘‘inextricably interwoven,’’ which in the 
height of his genius and fame, ‘‘ filled his 
mind and consumed his activities.’’ Truth to 
say, the book now presented to us shows in its 
structure some traces of this change of policy. 
The first chapter is entirely devoted to Fox, to 
a survey of his position—political, ethical, and 
financial, 

Thus Sir George Trevelyan takes you in the 
first chapter, and, doubtless, when his work 
is complete, Fox will take his proper place as 
hero and will dominate the story. But itis a 
little disappointing to find that after this begin- 
ning Fox practically passes into insignificance 
for the rest of the present installment. There 
is a passage, indeed, in which he joins Burke 
in his opposition to the Tea-duty in 1774; a 
passage describing his assumption of leadership 
in 1775; and a passage, somewhat prema- 
turely introduced here, which sets in contrast 
to his adventurous youth the serene domestic 
felicities of his later days. Otherwise, surely 
to the reader’s regret, he has to stand aside 
while Sir George Trevelyan gets on the can- 
vas the other actors in the great drama. 

Whatever awkwardness and disproportion 
this change of plan may have produced, it 
does not take long to assure oneself that Sir 
George Trevelyan's pen has in no respect lost 
its cunning. The art of writing history, as it 
is understood by the ‘‘ Oxford School ’’ of to- 


day, is not to write it. There is a reversion 
to the method of the annalists. You string 
together elaborately verified ‘‘documents”’ in 
chronological order, and leave them to tell 
their own tale, with as little of comment or 
interpretation as may be. ‘The method has its 
uses, but it is not Sir George Trevelyan’s. 
Like his illustrious uncle, he writes. His ob- 
ject is less to painfully estabiish facts—and, 
indeed, the facts of the American Revolution 
have long been pretty well established—than 
to dramatize them, to give life, reality and 
fresh colors to the men, manners and events of 
the stirring past. For this achievement his 
wide reading, his buoyant wit, his grasp of the 
telling in portraiture, exactly fit him. We had 
really forgotten, while he has been playing his 
difficult part on the political stage, what a 
master of nervous, vigorous, picturesque Eng- 
lish he is. Without being open to any charge 
of flashiness or superficiality, his history reads 
like a novel. The lengthy analysis of the 
conditions in England and America under 
which the struggle broke out, of the two types 
of civilization which it brought into conflict, 
of the individual personalities involved, is as 
good as it can be. The writer has steeped 
himself alike in the Puritanism of eighteenth 
century New England and in the Epicureanism 
of eighteenth century Old England, and for 
his knowledge of their qualities and foibles 
the statesmen and captains of both peoples 
might have been his colleagues in the cabinet 
or in the field. 

Sir George Trevelyan is, perhaps, at his 
very best in his appreciations of eighteenth 
century society on either side of the Atlantic, 
and of the men who made it. But he is nearly 
as good when he settles down, as he does in 
the last hundred pages of the volume, to nar- 
rate the actual incidents of the war. The 
story covers the opening battle of Lexington 
and the first great reverse of the colonists at 
Bunker’s Hill. It tells of the assumption of 
the general command by Washington, and 
closes with the abandonment of Boston by the 
British and the triumphant occupation of the 
city by the American army. ‘The reader is of 
course, left in no doubt throughout as to the 
sympathies of the historian. For Sir George 
Trevelyan is frankly a Whig writing of one of 
the episodes of history to which Whiggism 
can look back with most justifiable pride. 
And, naturally enough, Sir George Trevelyan 
does not spare the king, to whose stupidity, 
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selfishness, and obstinacy—more than to any 
other single cause—the loss of England’s first 
colonial empire must be ascribed. The con- 
trast between George the Third and Fox—the 
one so faulty a man and so enlightened and 
patriotic a statesman, the other so abounding 
in personal virtues, and withal so wretched a 
ruler—is one in which the student of human 
nature may find food for reflection. Let us 
add in conclusion that, though a partisan, Sir 
George Trevelyan is neither a narrow nor an 
unjust one. London Academy. 





We are impatient for the second volume ; 
but in the mean time this first part is intensely 
interesting. There is not a dull line in it. 
Sir George Trevelyan eschews formality. He 
is discursive. His chronology is anything but 
easy to follow. Yet his material, if not per- 
fectly arranged, is perfectly selected. It com- 
prises not only the facts of history, but a great 
deal of shrewd interpretation of 
historical events and personages. 
Telling fragments of portraiture are 
scattered all through the book, and, 
as though to add the last touch to 
his flowing, expressive style, our 
author allows himself little touches 
of characterization which could only 
spring from a lively sense of humor. 
It is good to be accurate, as Sir 
George Trevelyan is accurate, in 
the writing of history. It is good 
to be, as he is, fascinatingly 
readable. N. Y. Tribune. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ ALICE 
IN WONDERLAND.”’ 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL 
(REv. C. L. DopGson). By Stuart 
Dodgson Collingwood. Illustrated. 
447 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.15. 

This is not indeed a masterly 
biography ; the author, who deplores 
his want of ‘‘experience and in- 
sight,’’ is content with a very 
simple record, and we are bound 
to say that he is best where he is 
simplest. Here and there, as, for 
instance, where he drags in a phrase 
or two of Walter Pater’s and tries to 
make Dodgson’s ideal of life con- 
form to them, the effect upon the 
minds of those who knew the two 
men is simply comic. Again, it is 
not to be expected that a nephew, 
or indeed any friendly biographer, 
would dwell upon those oddities 
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in his subject’s character which were only too 
apparent to his acquaintances. Dodgson, for 
all his charm and wit, was morbidly self-con- 
scious, and his serious judgments upon things 
were often as topsy-turvey as those of his own 
heroes and heroines in ‘‘ Wonderland.’’ On 
this aspect of him the biographer does not 
dwell, nor need we. It is more pleasant to 
speak of the unique talent, almost amounting 
to genius, which has given immortality to 
‘* Alice,’’ and infinite pleasure to the thou- 
sands of children and grown people who have 
followed her in her travels. Mr. Colling- 
wood’s volume gives a detailed account not 
only of this book and its successors, but also 
of Dodgson’s life at Christ Church, of his 
work in mathematics, and of the multitude of 
jeux d’esprit in which he commented from 
time to time upon things in general, and 
Oxford things in particular. He illustrates 
the book with a number of Dodgson’s own 


Copyright, 1899, by the Century Company. 
From “The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll.’”’ 
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photographs of celebrated people, for, as all 
Oxford used to know, Lewis Carroll was as 
fond of his camera as of his pen. Among 
the portraits here given are one of Lord Salis- 
bury and two of his boys, and others of Miss 


The Dragon of Wantley. 


Copyright, 1899, by E. R. Herrick and Company. 
From ‘ Told in the Twilight.’’ 


Ellen Terry, as a young woman, and of her 
scarcely less famous sister, Miss Kate Terry ; 
of the Rossetti family, of Mr. Ruskin, of Mr. 
Holman Hunt, and of Miss Charlotte Yonge. 
Few of these come up to the standard which 
we expect nowadays, but all are pleasant 
souvenirs of a bygone time. But by far the 
most interesting part of the book consists in 
the numerous letters of Dodgson to his little 
girl friends. The name of these last was 
legion, though the friendship generally broke 
off sharply as soon as the children grew into 
long frocks. His letters to many of them are 
quite delicious, and here and there we have in 
them passages worthy of the best parts of 
‘* Alice.’’ Here is one written to a little 
daughter of Mr. Arthur Hughes; let us pre- 
mise that it is one of a series about an imaginary 
adventure with some cats :— 


My dear Agnes,—About the cats, you know. Of 
course I didn’t leave them lying flat on the ground 
like dried flowers; no, I picked them up, and I was 
as kind as I could be tothem. I lent them the port- 
folio for a bed—they wouldn’t have been comfortable 
in a real bed, you know they were too thin—but 
they were quite happy between the sheets of blotting- 
paper—and each of them hada pen-wiper for a pil- 
iow. Well, then I went to bed; but first I lent them 
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the three dinner-bells, to ring if they wanted any. 
thing in the night. 7 

You know I have three dinner-bells—the first (which 
is the largest) is rung when dinner is nearly ready ; 
the second (which is rather larger) is rung when it is 
quite ready ; and the third (which is as large as the 
other two put together) is rung all the time I am at 
dinner. Well, I told them they might ring if they 
happened to want anything—and, as they rang all the 
bells all night, I suppose they did want something or 
other, only I was too sleepy to attend to them. 

In the morning I gave them some rat-tail jelly and 
buttered mice for breakfast, and they were as discon- 
tented as they could be. They wanted some boiled 
pelican, byt of course I knew it wouldn’t be good for 
them. So all I said was ‘‘Go to Number Two, Fin- 
borough Road, and ask for Agnes Hughes, and if it’s 
really good for you, she’ll give yousome.’’ Then I 
shook hands with them all, and wished them all good- 
bye, and drove them up the chimney. They seemed 
very sorry to go, and they took the bells and the port- 
folio with them. I didn't find this out till after they 
had gone, and then I was sorry too, and wished for 
them back again. What do I mean by ‘‘them’’? 
Never mind. 


London Times. 


ENGLISH ROMANTICISM. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM IN THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By Henry A. Beers, author 
of ‘‘ The Ways of Yale.’ etc. 455 pp. Indexed. 
12mo $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


A study of the literary movement: upon 
which Professor Beers has devoted so much 
scholarly labor is not without its strong bear- 
ing upon contemporary letters. ‘‘ In modern 
times,’’ says Boyesen, ‘‘ romanticism has been 
placed in opposition to what is called realism. 
. . . One fundamental note all romanti- 
cism has in common, and that is a deep disgust 
with the world as it is, "and a desire to depict 
in literature something that is claimed to be 
nobler and better.’’ As far, then, as mere 
opposition to romanticism is concerned, the 
realism of Zola and his followers stands now 
where the periwigged classicism of Pope stood 
nearly two hundred years ago, and the roman- 
tic revolt of that period has more than an his- 
torical interest to the modern observer of 
literary tendencies. 

Professor Beers tells the story of the roman- 
tic movement in English literature which 
began in contention with the Augustans of 
Queen Anne, and concludes his work at the 
beginning of the present century. The author 
presents in himself a rare combination—a 
scholarly and historical knowledge, which 
places at his command a seemingly inexhaus- 
tible fund of literary data, and a keen and 
appreciative taste. The style of the book is 
happily easy, and a certain characteristic 
humor runs pleasantly between many of the 
lines. 
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Professor Beer’s working hypothesis of 
romanticism is that it means the reproduction 
jn modern art or literature of the life and 
thought of the Middle Ages. We suspect that 
this meaning of the word is one to which he 
would not cling, even as a rough definition, 
unless he had in immediate contemplation the 
literary period of which he treats. Many 


THE ‘‘ MAINE.” 


An Account of her Destruction in Havana Harbor. 
The personal narrative of Captain Charles D. 
Sigsbee, U.S.N. Illustrated. 270 pp. With 
appendix. 12mo0, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

Captain Sigsbee tells his story without 
animus or exaggeration, but with a simplicity 

and straightforwardness that emphasize the im- 


The crew of the ‘‘ Maine”’ returning from shore-drill, at Fort Monroe. 


Copyright, 1899, by The Century Company. 


features of English literary romanticism in the 
eighteenth century were the results of attempts 
to reproduce medizeval life and thought, but, 
as was said by Walter Pater, the term 
“romantic ”’ applies to no definite literary ten- 
dency at any one definite time, but to a quality 
pervading all literatures at all times. Surely 
there was romanticism before the Middle Ages. 

No rigid definition, however, is accepted 
by Professor Beers, and wisely so. The reader 
passes from one literary group to another, 
from one literary mode to the next, and from 
Spenserians and Balladists, from the Gothic 
revival and the Chatterton forgeries, can con- 
struct his own definition, if he cares to do so. 
The author is always interesting and lucid, 
his analyses are clear and profound, and his 
lighter details of literary happenings are often 
delightfully amusing. The book is a notable 
example of the best type of unpedantic literary 
scholarship, and that it lacks a certain unity 
of purpose is due, doubtless, to the agreeable 
fact that it is to have a successor which will 
bring Professor Beers’ study down to the 
present day. Literature. 


From ‘'The Maine.” 


pressive facts. Though not formally sub- 
divided, the narrative falls naturally into three 
divisions. ‘The first describes the ship and 
her trip to Havana, the exchange of official 
courtesies, and the three weeks’ stay in Havana 
harbor. The second contains a vivid descrip- 
tion of the explosion at night, and the escape 
of Captain Sigsbee and the other survivors 
from the wreck. The third presents an ac- 
count of the removal of the wounded, the 
burial of the dead, the wrecking operations, 
and the official inquiry into the disaster, 
resulting in the decision that the explosion 
was due to external causes. This is Captain 
Sigsbee’s own conviction, and the reasons on 
which it is based are tersely and conclusively 
stated. 

A series ot appendices presents the findings 
of the Court of Inquiry, the President’s Mes- 
sage based upon the Court’s report, and a list 
of the dead and wounded members of the 
crew of the ‘‘ Maine,’’ showing the present 
location of the remains of such as were identi- 
fied. This list has not been published else- 
where. 
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A NEW LIGHT ON MR. PITT. 


PITT. Some Chapters of his Life and Times. By 
the Right Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord Ashbourne. 
With portraits. 395 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; 
by mail, $4.70. 

This volume is not a new life of Mr. Pitt. 
Lord Ashbourne, who does not claim for him- 
self either special historical knowledge or 
special literary qualifications, has not thought 
of attempting an enterprise which was handled 
with much fullness by Bishop Tomline and 
Lord Stanhope, and again, in a much briefer 
way, by Macaulay, with characteristic force 
and breadth, and more recently, by Lord Rose- 
bery and Mr. Goldwin Smith, with epigram- 
matic brilliance. Probably of no statesman 
do there exist three short studies so admirable 
in their various ways as the three which we 
have last named, for all three writers were 
peculiarly competent by their knowledge, and 
all three are masters of style. The book be- 
fore us owes its interest to the fact that it con- 
tains a number of letters by or relating to Mr. 


A VERY LARGE SPERM WHALE WAS LOCKED IN DEADLY CONFLICT 


WITH A SQUID, 


Copyright, 1899, by D. Appleton and Company. From ‘The Cruise of the Cachalot.”’ 
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Pitt, many of which have never before seen the 
light. Some come from the collection at Or- 
well Park, belonging to Mr. Pretyman, the 
great-grandson of Pitt’s intimate friend, 
Bishop Tomline, some from the Bolton papers, 
some from the present Lord Stanhope’s col- 
lection, some from the Pelham and Auckland 
papers in the British Museum. Of these 
letters two sets are distinctly interesting. One 
consists of the correspondence between Lady 
Chatham, Pitt’s mother, and his first tutor, 
Mr. Wilson, when the future Prime Minister 
was a boy—though William Windham said 
that he never was a boy—between six and 
fourteen, and after his admission as a student 
at Cambridge at fourteen, when he was un- 
questionably already a man. The mother’s 
letters are full of affection and of a tender 
interest in everything that concerned her son 
—his health, his amusements, his progress in 
study. Her later ones, down to 1796, contain 
many requests for the exercise of patronage 
on behalf of some of her frofégés, requests 
which Pitt treats with un- 
varying deference, though 
they must have beconie rather 
burdensome. 

Five chapters are dedicated 
to Irish affairs, into which 
Lord Ashbourne weaves 
sketches of the characters of 
the Duke of Rutland, Viceroy 
1784-87; of Thomas Orde, 
Chief Secretary 1784-88; of 
John Beresford, Commissioner 
of Revenue in Ireland, and 
practically master of the island 
for a good many years; of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, Viceroy in 
1795; and of Fitzgibbon 
(afterwards Lord Clare), Lord 
Chancellor 1789-1802. In 
these chapters the condition of 
the country is described, and 
some of the chief crises, par- 
ticularly the coming and going 
of Lord Fitzwilliam and the 
struggle over the Union, are 
discussed. The discussion is 
intelligent, and on the whole 
not unfair. 

The most interesting of all 
the letters are those which 
deal with the one love episode 
in Pitt’s life, a life which, take 
it all in all, is more exclusively 
public than that of almost any 
other equally famous man. 
This episode is certainly the 
most novel part of the book, 
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and it is well told. But the book as a whole 
has its interest, especially for those who care 
about the Irish history of that melancholy 
time. ‘There are two good engravings of Pitt, 
from pictures by Hoppner .and Gainsborough 
Dupont, and portraits of Eleanor Eden, Fitz- 
gibbon, Grattan, and also several other 
eminent persons who figure 
in the text. 

London Speaker. 


AN EPIC OF THE SEA. 

THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT- 
ROUND THE WORLD AFTER 
SPERM WHALES. By Frank 
T. Bullen. With illustra- 
tions. 379 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

Among the stores of new 
information packed in Mr. 
Bullen’s pages there is a 
little fact that peeps per- 
sistently and continuously 
between the lines—which 
is, that among literary 
schools there is not one to 
compare with the sea. All 
potential writers should go 
to sea; all writers who are 
tired should go tosea. For, 
in spite of Mr. Bullen’s 
apology in his too modest 
preface, ‘‘the manifold 
shortcomings of the work 
aa it is trusted, 
be laid . . . to the 
limitations of the writer, 
whose long experience of 
sea life has done little to 
foster the literary faculty ’’ 
—the sea has been his great 
instructor. The sea is the 
ally of thought, the simpli- 
fier of rough ways, the 
awakener of romance, the 
eternal wizard. ‘The sea is 
the only begetter of this 
fascinating work. 

Mr. Bullen has given us 
in these pages an epic of 
whaling, and he has pre- 
sented it with that forceful- 
ness and simplicity with 
which the epic is associated. He begins at 
the beginning by showing how, at the age of 
eighteen, after six years’ sea experience, he 
joined a whaler in the harbor of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. That is on the first page. On 
the last page we see the whaler being towed 


Copyright, 1899, by D. Appleton and Company. 
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into New Bedford Harbor once again, three 
years later, and Mr. Bullen gives us the sailor’s 
valedictory ‘‘So long!’ It is just such 
symmetry and lack of extraneous matter that 
the epic demands. In the interim the most 
wonderful things have happened: the monsters 
of the deep have been fought and, ‘after 


EE 


THE WHALE STARTED OFF TO WINDWARD WITH US AT A TREMENDOUS RATE d 


From “‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot.” 


terrific encounters, conquered ; storms have 
arisen comparable only to the terrors of chaos; 
velvety and delicious calms have fallen, 
transforming the rude ocean to the waters of 
paradise; strange lands have been sighted and 
explored ; once a ship manned solely by the 
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dead, drifted before Mr. Bullen’s eyes; once, 
from his post at the masthead, he beheld 
captain and fourth mate (bully and giant) 
wrestle out of this world into the next; and 
always, whatever is the matter of the moment, 
whether harpooning the whales or cutting 
them up, whether racing before the wind or 
blistering in a calm, always we hear the 
frothing of the wave crests or the sighing of 
the wind. The book is of the sea. 

The history of a cruise as a cruise could be 
made tolerable for nearly four hundred full 
pages by hardly any man, even the greatest, 
and the central interest of Mr. Bullen’s work, 
the core and newness of it, is the account of 
the capture of the sperm whale, or cachalot. 
It is these glorious contests, where man is 
fighting with mammoth, that give his book 
its epic character. They play the part of 
supernatural machinery, of the conflicts of the 
gods. Mr. Bullen describes some tremendous 
scenes. The book is real, authentic, a piece 
of life. London Academy. 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

A Concise Account of the War in the United States 
of America between 1861 and 1865. By John Cod- 
man Ropes, LL. D., author of ‘‘ The Campaign 
of Waterloo,’”’ etc. With mapsand plans. Part 
II. The Campaigns of 1862. 475 pp. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.09. 

This second volume of Dr. Ropes’ history 
has been long awaited—some four years—but 
the literature of the subject has grown to such 
proportions, and Dr. Ropes’ painstaking labor 
in the examination of all the evidence attain- 
able has been so exhaustive, as shown by his 
foot-notes, that we cannot wonder at the delay, 
nor in view of the result can we regret it. 
We find the same high qualities of acuteness 
of insight, breadth and profundity of view, 
precision and perspicuity of statement, and 
charm of literary style; and when to this is 
added weight and authority of opinion, and 
the judicial care and fairness that Dr. Ropes 
always shows, there seems very little left with 
which a historian can be credited. There is 
perhaps a little less of the subtle aroma of a 
legal document than was apparent in the first 
volume ; and the plan has been slightly varied, 
very much less of the discussion being em- 
braced in the critical notes at the ends of the 
chapters, which we think to the advantage of 
the general narrative. 

The volume begins with the operations in 
the West under Halleck, Grant and Buell, in 
the spring of 1862; shifts to the Peninsular 
campaign, followed by Pope’s tortuous move- 
ments in front of Washington—of which the 
analysis is very clear and satisfactory—and 
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Lee’s operations subsequent to the second bat- 
tle of Bull Run, culminating in the sanguinary 
struggle at the Antietam ; then back again to 
the West, covering the invasion of Kentucky 
and Tennessee by, Bragg and Kirby Smith, 
with Buell’s counter-movements which ended 
his military career; Bragg’s second attempt, 
finally checked by Rosecrans at the battle of 
Murfreesborough or Stone’s River, ending the 
Western campaign; and the volume closes 
with a somewhat brief account of the battle 
of Fredericksburg, the final military event in 
the East for 1862. The analysis throughout 
is exceptionally clear, acute and satisfactory ; 
perhaps especially so as concerns the earliest 
operations in the West, the Peninsular cam- 
paign and Pope’s short and inglorious com- 
mand in Virginia. Two more volumes are 
promised to complete the whole story of the 
war. J]. Ht. C. in The Literary Era. 


MR. SPENCER’S PRINCIPLES OF 
BIOLOGY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. Revised and enlarged 
edition. 7o6pp. Withappendix. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.67. 

Even those who do not accept Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy will rejoice that, notwith- 
standing the interruptions caused by ill-health, 
he has been able to complete the revision of 
his ‘‘ Principles of Biology.’’ The date of the 
first edition is 1864-67; and it is needless to 
say that many changes have become neces- 
sary. The first edition consisted of about 470 
pages ; the second runs to more than 700 pages. 
Several new chapters have been added, and we 
note many alterations in individual sentences. 
For example, the third sentence in the first 
edition closed with the remark, ‘‘ These ele- 
ments (oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen) have 
still defied all attempts to liquefy them.’’ In 
the new edition recent discoveries are recog- 
nized and we read, ‘‘ Only by intense pressure 
joined with extreme refrigerations have the 
three gases been reduced to the liquid form.” 
Great care has been taken by Mr. Spencer and 
his scientific friends to make other similar cor- 
rections rendered necessary by the advance of 
scientific knowledge. As it stands, the work 
is a marvel of comprehensive erudition ; every 
page exhibits the wealth and variety of illus- 
tration for which Mr. Spencer is justly famous. 
But, if we are not mistaken, some of those who 
again read the work at an interval of many 
years will have their doubts whether even as 
amended several of the chapters speak the 
language, and are in accordance with the dom- 
inant conceptions, of the science of to-day. 
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One reflection will be sure to occur to not a 
few students of Mr. Spencer’s Biology. He 
discusses incidentally more than once certain 
aspects of the atomic or molecular theory ; he 
has much to say of the dynamic element in 
life; and it will seem strange to the modern 
student that he nowhere employs mathematical 
methods to solve or elucidate problems as to 
which every inquirer in these days employs 
as a matter of course such methods. One 
of the few branches of science in which 
Mr. Spencer is not at home is the higher 
mathematics. A second reflection, natural 
and excusable, is this—At the end of much 
reasoning we are sometimes not brought nearer 
atrue solution of the weighty problems dis- 
cussed ; occasionally we are rewarded at the 
end of a painful search with formule which 
by their indefiniteness remind one of the 
vaguely impressive doctrines of Heraclitus 
and Thales as to the origin of things. What 
is to be learned from some of 
the elaborate dissertations which 
form a large part of this volume? 
‘Assimilation and _ dispersion 
are the material constants of life,’’ 
says Mr. Earl in his recent work 
on ‘‘The Living Organism.”’ 
Mr. Spencer finds the distin- 
guishing mark of life in the fact 
that ‘‘its changes display a cor- 
respondence with co-existence 
and sequences in the environ- 
ment.’’ Which is the correct 
formula, or does either formula 
tell much? The old difficulty 
often alluded to by critics of 
Mr. Spencer will present itself to 
some minds in studying the new 
edition—How is the _ hetero- 
geneous evolved out of the homogeneous? 
This is not the place to discuss the value of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophic system or 
his opinions as to biology. But the book— 
never to be passed over in the history of 
philosophy—leaves an impression that the 
time has not yet come to answer satisfactorily 
many of the questions discussed in ‘‘ The 
Principles of Biology.’’ London Times. 


=A series of four ‘‘ Child Life Readers,’’ by 
Etta Austin Blaisdell, Supervisor of Schools, 
Brockton, Mass., will be published at an early 
date by The Macmillan Company. Each vol- 
ume will be profusely illustrated in line and 
color. The scope and contents of the series 
may be gathered by the titles, which are: I. 
Child Life. II. Chief Life in Tale and Fable. 
III. Child Life in Many Lands. IV. Child 
Life in History. 


Rev. William Barry. 
Copyright, 1899, by The Century Co. 
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THE TWO STANDARDS. 
By William Barry, author of ‘‘ The New Antigone,”’ 
etc. 516 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Whatever may be thought of the plot or 
character-drawing of Dr. Barry’s novel, it is 
a pleasure to read a book written in a style at 
once so eloquent and expressive. Dr. Barry 
is a fine literary critic, and as most of his 
dramatis persone are persons of culture, he 
has plenty of legitimate opportunities for dis- 
playing his versatile sympathies and wide 
reading. If his gifts of characterization and 
his handling of incident were on a par with 
his gifts of expression, his copious imagery, his 
brilliant rhetoric, and his Disraelian talent for 
gorgeous scene-setting and artistic persiflage, 
this would be a notable, instead of merely a 
very clever, novel. London Spectator. 


In ‘‘ The Two Standards,’’ the author has 
undertaken to follow through various domes- 
tic phases ‘‘the education of a 
soul,’’ in the person of Marian 
Greystoke, while depicting, as 
part of her experience, artistic, 
religious and social details char- 
acteristic of ourtime. Sheisa 
girl of nineteen, perverse, will- 
ful, obstinate and proud, rebel- 
ling against the narrow existence 
of a country vicarage, marries a 
millionaire without loving him 
and goes to London to live, but 
soon realizes that Vanity Fairisa 
poor home for a serious-minded 
woman. Her husband, Lucas 
Harland, is a great company 
promoter. The hero of the book 
is Gerard Elven, a famous musi- 
cian, devoted to his art, yet cap- 
able of loving strongly. The ‘‘ Two Standards’”’ 
of the title are moral standards, and the great 
lesson of the story, as revealed in the exper- 
iences of the hero and heroine, is renunciation. 

Dr. Barry has a peculiar theory of novel 
writing. He lays marked stress upon style, 
and prefers to handle his theme romantically, 
holding that the novel is the one form in 
which tragedy now appeals to us, and that 
verse, however deep its influence as a lyrical 
power, does not now, when applied to a story, 
seem real enough to continue the great Eng- 
lish tradition of the stage. He would, there- 
fore, claim certain privileges of the prose 
poem for the romances which he has published 
and intends to publish. Perhaps their most 
distinctive note is a passionate imagination, 
expressing itself in opposed groups of char- 
acters, and in a landscape which has a color 
of its own. Philadelphia Record. 


* 
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THE VIRGINIANS. 

A Tale of the Last Century. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. With illustrations by the author. 
The Biographical Edition. Volume X. 809 pp. 
8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.58. 

‘‘The Virginians’’ was written between 
the years of 1857 and 1859, and came out in 
twenty-four monthly numbers, and was begun 
shortly after the author’s return from his 
second trip to the United States, during which 
he made a lecturing tour which lasted from 
October, 1855, to June, 1856. ‘The lectures 
delivered were those on the four Georges, 
following those on the humorists. Shortly 
before the second American visit Thackeray 
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writes: ‘‘I am going to try in the next six 
weeks to write four lectures for the great 
North American Republic, and deliver them 
after they are tired of the stale old humorists.”’ 
And so it came about that the Georges were 
written just before he returned to America. 
George IV. was actually finished on this side 
of the water. 

The biographical addenda which Mrs, 
Ritchie contributes to ‘‘ The Virginians ’’ must 
have a peculiar interest for Americans, be- 
cause many of the hitherto unpublished let- 
ters which appear in the biographical intro- 
duction were written from the United States 
and give impressions of American cities and 


— American people. It will be 


regretted that there are not more 
biographical data, for though 
what are given are exceedingly 
interesting no strong sidelights 
are thrown upon the genesis 
and evolution of Thackeray’s 
American story, nor does the 
deux ex machina stand revealed. 

‘*Tt will be seen,’’ says Mrs. 
Ritchie, at the commencement of 
her introduction, ‘‘ how mater- 
ially the story of ‘ The Virginians’ 
follows upon my father’s second 
experience in America in 1855. 

‘* He was no longer starting 
for a new world and for unknown 
experiences, but returning to 
friends and to familiar associa- 
tions. He felt almost as much 
at home in Broadway, he says, as 
on the Brampton pavement, and 
the letters from his American cor- 
respondents show how cordially 
he was received and welcomed 
by them on his return.’’ 

She briefly touches upon his 
preparations for his lectures, and 
then goes on to give some ex- 
tracts from his letters to his 
family, ‘‘almost as if he were 
talking to us at home from his 
arm-chair in the corner.’’ 

The present edition of ‘‘ The 
Virginians’’ is profusely illus- 
trated from Thackeray’s own 
drawings. Additional interest is 
lent to these illustrations by the 
fact that this novel was the last 
of the author’s works that he 
illustrated for himself. It cannot 
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THE STORY OF FRANCE. 

From the Earliest Times to the Consulate of Napoleon 

Bonaparte. By Thomas E. Watson. In two 

volumes. Vol. I. To the end of the reign of 


Louis the Fifteenth. 712 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.13. 


More attention has been given in literature 
to the history of France than to that of any 
other nation. The records are innumerable, 
and Mr. Watson well calls attention to their 
richness and to the practical impossibility of 
any one going far astray who has a true 
enthusiasm for the subject. This has largely 
grown out of the fact that the form of govern- 
ment has so varied, while at every change it 
has been the good fortune of the country to 
have men ready to post the books for pos- 
terity. The literature of the subject is fairly 
ungraspable by any one mind, and thus it 
would appear at first sight a needless thing at 
this late day to write another history of 
France. 

But for one thing, Mr. Watson’s work 
does not claim to cover the whole vast 
ground, but only to come down to the con- 
sulate of Napoleon. Again, it expressly 
disclaims being a ‘‘ History’ in the accepted 
sense. It is the ‘‘Story’’ of France, a 
connected narrative in dramatic fashion, the 
different parts proportioned in the fulness with 
which they are treated by the importance 
which time has laid uponthem. This is not a 
bald record of battles and political manceuvres, 
but a digest of principle and a record of the 
growth of French society. We are made in 
this first volume to realize the spirit of feudal- 
ism, of the Dark Ages, of chivalry, of the 
Crusades, of absolute monarchy ; of the days 
of Charlemagne, of Joan of Arc, the Grand 
Monarch, all irresistibly tending, though men 
knew it not, to the great revolution of 1789 ; 
but without undue attention to military or 
personal detail. The treatment is original 
and modern. ‘The author has had a set and 
clear purpose; it is well formed in his mind 
and he never deviates from it. That purpose 
is to trace the origins of modern laws and 
customs, and especially to mark the encroach- 
ments of absolutism upon popular rights and 


‘to describe the long-continued struggle of the 


many to throw off the few. 

It is a bold and thrilling performance, and 
in the main the style is worthy of the great 
subject. Still, we think, there are too many 
ultra-democratic touches which detract from 
the dignity of the performance as a piece of 
careful historical writing, but we are glad to 
say that while they to a degree deform Mr. 
Watson’s book they cannot destroy interest in 
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it. In the main it is a vivid and convincing 
piece of writing. 

The sketch of the Dark Ages as drawn by 
Mr. Watson will rightly claim a foremost place 
in the attention of his reader, for it was herein 
that were born and nourished the woes that 
racked France for a thousand years. 

It is almost impossible to subject this vol- 
ume to minute scrutiny or extract from even 
its most thrilling divisions. But all the famous 
record is here, all the story of a multitude 
kept one age after another under the iron heel 
of despotism, until the wonder is that it had 
any faith left or any energy after awhile to 
throw the tyrant off. Its opportunity came at 
last, though Mr. Watson does not reach the 
climax in this volume. But he comes nearly 
to it. The Old Regimé came to its logical 
finish with Louis XIV—the Grand Monarch— 
and that extraordinary reign is here sufficiently 
dwelt upon. All the line of the Louis’ is 
powerfully dealt with by Mr. Watson, but his 
summary of the 14th Louis is the strongest, 
as it is naturally the most important thing in 
the volume. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


MR. HARDY’S POEMS. 

WESSEX POEMS AND OTHER VERSES. By Thomas 
Hardy, author of ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’’ 
etc. With thirty illustrations by the author. 
210 pp. 12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.51. 


It is not often that a writer at an advanced, 
if not quite the eleventh, hour essays two new 
arts ata blow. Nevertheless, this is the case 
with Mr. Hardy, who has not only published 
a volume of poetry, but has also adorned it 
with thirty drawings and designs from his own 
pencil. These illustrations, which recall the 
fact that Mr. Hardy was originally apprenticed 
in an architect’s office, are thoroughly in 
keeping with some of the most marked charac- 
teristics of the book itself. Primitive in exe- 
cution, and frequently inspired by a somewhat 
grim mortuary imagination, they are still full 
of poetry, and show areal sense of the decora- 
tive values of architectural outline and noc- 
turnal landscape. Even without the verses, 
they are a new light on Wessex. 

As for the verses themselves, many of which 
date back to the sixties, while some are of 
yesterday, it is dificult tosay the proper word. 
Much that Mr. Hardy has amused himself by 
collecting is quite trifling, conceived in the 
crude ferments of youth, and expressed with 
woodenness of rhythm and a needlessly in- 
flated diction. On the other hand, there are 
certain things which stand out unmistakably, 
not from their fellows merely, but from the 
ruck of modern verse as a whole. Two or 
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three of these, which take more or less of a 
ballad form, are vigorous studies of types of 
Wessex character. and are marked by the 
observation and saturnine humor which one 
would naturally expect from the writer of Mr. 
Hardy’s novels. Such are ‘‘The Fire at 
Tranter Sweatley’s,’’ one of the few pieces in 
the volume which have been printed before, 


From ** Wessex Poems.” 


and ‘‘ Valenciennes,’’ in which ‘‘ Corp’! Tul- 
lidge ’’ recalls the great fight and its disastrous 
results to his own hearing. 

The majority, however, of Mr. Hardy’s 
small cluster of really remarkable poems, even 
though they may be dramatic in their setting, 
are not so in their intention. They are per- 
sonal utterances, voicing a matured and delib- 
erate judgment on life, which has, indeed, 
found expression more than once in his novels. 
And this is the note, too, more or less, of all 
the poems in which Mr. Hardy really speaks, 
thatisreally convincing. The tragedy of lifeas 
the outcome of the sport of freakish destinies ; 
this is briefly the conception which dominates 
his inmost thought. And the mood of melan- 
choly, or perhaps rather melancholic irrita- 
tion, to which such a conception gives rise, is 
the one from which his verse must well, if it 
is to attain anything beyond a mediocre in- 
spiration. From this spring the sombre irony 
and mournful music of what is perhaps his 
finest single effort, ‘‘ My Cicely.’’ 

We do not conceal our opinion that Mr. 
Hardy’s success in poetry is of a very narrow 
range. He is entirely dependent for his in- 
spiration upon this curiously intense and some- 
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what dismal vision of life, which is upon him 
almost as an obsession. Where he is not car- 
ried along by this, his movement is faltering, 
and his touch prosaic. But within such close 
limits his achievement seems to us to be con- 
siderable, and to be of a kind with which 
modern poetry can ill afford to dispense. 
There is no finish or artifice about it; the note 


Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 


struck is strenuous, austere, forcible; it is 
writing that should help to give backbone to 
a literature which certainly errs on the side of 
flabbiness. And this applies to diction as well 
as sentiment. Very little of this volume is 
actually in dialect, but, on the other hand, 
Mr. Hardy is liberal in the introductionTof 
vigorous and unworn provincialisms. 

London Atheneum. 


THE OPEN QUESTION. 

A Tale of Two Temperaments. By Elizabeth 
Robins (C. E. Raimond), author of ‘‘ George 
Mandeville’s Husband.” 523 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 


‘* The Open Question ’’ belongs for reasons 
—or more rightly a reason—to the limited 
class of valuable novels. In it the value 
consists in the record of what is passing 
away, and the reproduction of a style of 
personality and manners disappearing, if 
not already gone from our midst here and in 
America. Nature repeats herself elementally 
and typically, but never individually. The 
exact conditions and circumstances that go to 
the formation of a certain human creature are 
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gradually effaced or suddenly obliterated. 
Mrs. Gano, the true heroine of ‘‘ The Open 
Question,’ will not be reincarnated in the 
same image. One is glad to have her pre- 
served. To the author belongs the merit of 
fixing her in the pages of this new American 
story. Mrs. Gano is a Southern lady, an 
individual in the strongest sense of the word, 
yet an essential product of her time, place, 
and generation, so strong as to overshadow 
and diminish every one who comes near her. 
The morbid modern strain that shows in the 
thought and action of her descendants is part 
of the theme; but this, like the rest, is domi- 
nated by the vital presence or the memory of 
‘‘Grandmother Gano.’’ Readers old enough 
to look back a certain distance, be they 
American or English, will see in her much 
that may recall some of their own forbears, 
and that brings with it the incommunicable 
thrill of things vanished, but not forgotten. 
Personally, we look on Mrs. Gano as one of 
the most striking figures in the portrait-gal- 
lery of latter-day fiction. She has been 
painted with a most comprehending and 
tender touch. Unflinching courage, true 
dignity, a stern, unbending sense of duty and 
right conduct, yet a reserve power that makes 
possible the later process of mellowing and 
maturing, and an undercurrent of deep ten- 
derness and imaginative faculty, are some of 
the qualities that make her fascinating. The 
author seems to have brought much of instinct 
and divination to bear on this part of the 
work. Mrs. Gano is very real and (secretly) 
very human, with her pleasant touch of 
family pride and shrewd prejudices. There 
is not an ignoble touch in her composition. 
There is nothing overdrawn in the expression 
of the admiration, dread, and, occasionally, 
the passionate affection she inspires in her 
limited sphere of influence. The contrast 
between her mental and spiritual outlook on 
the here and hereafter and that of her grand- 
children and their friends is as striking as the 
difference in their deportment and manners. 
The isolation of her life, after death and trou- 
ble have been busy around her, is touchingly 
relieved by the passing presence of a grand- 
child, the boy Ethan. There is humor in the 
quiet and deep antagonism between her and 
the relatives of her dead son and living grand- 
son, and much beauty in the relations that 
grow up between the old and young life dur- 
ing the memorable visit to the fine old ruin 
she calls ‘‘home.’’ ‘The black servants, 
Aunt Jerusha and Venus, and the little Bos- 
ton boy’s sentiments towards them, and other 
surprising things, are charming in their 
observation and feeling. The arrival of other 
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grandchildren, and particularly the little 
Valeria, and the clash of temperaments aris- 
ing, make another interest. The children are 
all, however, more interesting in their early 
than in their later development. Ethan, the 
little lad who wandered in the wilderness at 
the Fort, never seems father to the man—the 
modern lover and pessimist. A slight con- 
fusion in the arrangement of the material, 
and the suggestion that some abridgment here 
and there might not have been amiss, are not 
to be set against the vital force and exuberant 
ideas that stamp the book almost throughout. 

London Atheneum. 








TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 
Stories to tell to Children. With picturings by 
Blanche McManus. 93 pp. Small quarto. go 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

‘*Told in the Twilight ’’ stands quite apart, 
in quaintness, charm and real interest, from 
the ordinary picture-book for children.4 It 
is a collection of classic fairy tales, selected 
from Hans Christian Andersen, Washing- 
ton Irving, and others, and retold in a 
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A Voyage to Fairyland. 
Copyright, 1899, by E. R. Herrick and Company. 
From “ Told in the Twilight.” 


style whose simplicity does not utterly destroy 
the original tone of each story. ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,’’ ‘‘ The Ugly Duckling,’’ and ‘‘ Dick 
Whittington’’ are some of the stories thus 
rendered. The selection is made by Blanche 


McManus, who also furnishes bright and 


unique full-page illustrations. 
The Chicago Standard. 
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THE STORY OF OLD FORT LOUDON. 

By Charles Egbert Craddock, author of ‘‘ In the Tenn- 
essee Mountains,’ ete. With illustrations by 
Ernest C. Peixotto. 409 pp, with notes. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

For a venture into the realm of genuine 
romance, as distinguished from what is often 
pinchbeck romance (of whose revival some 
moderns make so much), no choice could have 
been happier, certainly for Miss Murfree, than 
the chief scene of the Cherokee uprising in 
1760. Old Fort Loudon on the Tennessee, 
nearly half way between the Cumberland and 
Old Smoky ranges, a region which seems hers 
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“And oh, the moment of housewifely pride!’’ 


Copyright, 1899, by the Macmillan Company. 


From “The Story of Old Fort Loudon.” 
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of right, so long has it yielded its peculiar 

poetic charm to Miss Murfree’s touch, is ip- 

vested ‘‘ with a romantic and melancholy in- 

terest,’’ as noted by Ramsey, the annalist of 

Tennessee, because of ‘‘the mournful fate of 

its garrison, and the tragic issue of the earliest 

American settlement planted upon our soil.’’ 

To the retelling of the thrilling story Miss 

Murfree brings a fine historical imagination, 

quickened into recreative sympathy from long 

(one had almost said, innate) familiarity with 

all that has come down to us of actors and 

conditions. Yet an obvious self-restraint, 

under strong temptation to overcolor, evi- 

dences her historical conscience, her 

faithfulness to the probable or verified 

fact. The narrative moves on 

naturally to its dramatic dénouement. 

At times it may seem to drag, perhaps 

because of the crowding of scenes and 

incidents, exciting, humorous, and 

entertaining. Amid many contrasted 

types ready at hand, an embarrassment 

of riches, no touch of picturesqueness 

in garrison soldier, Cherokee warrior, 

or venturesome pioneer, escapes Miss 

Murfree’s sense of color or art of 

detail. An interesting family (the 

husband arid brother typically Scotch, 

the wife fascinatingly French), set 

adrift in the wilderness to be caught 

and held at Fort Loudon, supposedly 

centers the interest. But the central 

figure actually is a person of historical 

distinction, Captain Stuart, the second 

in command at the fort, whose auda- 

cious courage, ready tact, and impres- 

sive bearing, made him almost a 

demigod among the Cherokees. Of 

him Miss Murfree’s portrait is sym- 
pathetic and strong. 


If one is tempted to regret that, 
despite so many possibilities for the 
play of passion, the motif of the tale 
is affection or loyalty, that there is 
hardly a suggestion in it of what the 
novelists know as love—in whose 
treatment Miss Murfree is seldom or 
never at her best— such a regret finds 
quick answer in a second thought. 
Under a different scheme of values her 
tale could not have been the same 
satisfying historical picture. 

Literature. 


=Lothrop Publishing Company 
have in press for early issue ‘‘ Tales of 
the Malayan Coast,’’ by Rounseville 
Wildman, United States Consul at 
Hong Kong. 
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OMAR THE TENTMAKER. 

A Romance of Old Persia. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 

Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 365 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This romance is based largely upon actual 
events in the life of the great poet-astronomer, 
Omar Khayyam. Mr. Dole’s study of the 
history, life and literature of the Persians has 
admirably fitted him for such a work. 

The three principal characters in the book 
are Nizamul-Mulk, a generous, noble Wazir 
of the Sultan Malikshah Hasan-ben- 
Sabah, an ambitious, unreliable 
person, leader of that sect known as 
Assassins, and the famous Persian 
poet, author of those inimitable 
quatrains. Nature is ever the same, 
and the passions of love and ambition, 
of religion and fanaticism, of friend- 
ship and jealousy are depicted with 
masterly strokes in these three char- 
acters as they are also in the minor 
ones of the story. 


The book opens with the description 
of the visit of the Seljaik Sultan 
Malikshah, accompanied by his Court, 
to his nephew, Ibrahim Niyal, Gov- 
ernor of Khurasin, who resides at 
Nishapur. Ibrahim, with his retinue, 
goes out from the city to meet and 
escort his uncle to his palace. When 
the two caravans meet and salutations 
are being exchanged between uncle 
and nephew, the Wazir of the Sultan 
discovers among Ibrahim’s suite 
Omar, his old schoolmate. These in 
turn salute each other with genuine 
affection. Now the Governor con- 
ducts the Sultan and his company to 
a beautiful park outside of the city 
and entertains his guests with a hunt- 
ing party with dogs and hawks. While 
on this hunting expedition Omar and 
the Wazir, deeply interested in con- 
versation, lag behind the others, and 
are surprised at meeting upon the 
road another schoolmate, Hasan-ben- 
Sabah. The three naturally enough 
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the Wazir’s request, appoints Hasan to the 
responsible and lucrative position of mace- 
bearer, while Omar is made poet-laureate and 
Court astronomer, with a large annual pension. 
By much scheming, Hasan later becomes Lord 
Treasurer of the Province, but secretly abuses 
his trust by accepting and exacting bribes. 
He becomes a fanatic and directs the work of 
the Assassins in many of their despicable acts. 
He still is dissatisfied with his position, and 
longs for greater power, resorting to any 


by Beh dS 


“THE STORY OF HER SUFFERINGS WAS WRITTEN ON 


HER WAXEN CHEEK.” 


fall into reminiscences of boyhood days, Copyright, 1898, by L.C. Page and Company. From “Omar the Tentmaker.” 


and Hasan calls to mind an old com- 

pact made that whatever good should be- 
fall any one of them should be equally shared 
by that one with the others, and the possessor 
of this good should give himself no prefer- 
ence. Soon the acquaintances separate upon 
the return of the hunters. Ibrahim next con- 
ducts the Sultan into the city, where he and 
his escort receive a royal welcome. At a grand 
banquet, given in his honor, the Sultan, at 


means in his efforts to procure it, until at last 
he iscompelled to flee the country on account 
of his brutal rascality. Not, however, is this 
done until the Wazir dies by the hand of the 
Assassins at Hasan’s instigation. Omar’s 
life also is attempted, but he is spared to end 
his days in peace and depart them underneath 


his favorite palm tree in his own garden. 
N. Y. Times. 

















































Book 


INDIAN MYTHS TOLD BY A 
HALF-BREED. 

Written and illustrated by 

II5pp. 16mo, go cents; 


SUNDOWN LEFLARE. 
Frederic Remington. 
by mail, 99 cents. 


‘Sundown Leflare,”’ the central character 
of Frederic Remington's collection of five 
short stories under that title, is an amusing 
half-breed, and his dilectical interpretation of 
the old Indian myths is highly amusing. The 
weird phases of these stories are heightened 
by Remington’s few illustrations. The tales 
are told in tepee, or around the camp-fire, in 
Sundown’s Indian patois. Their subjects are 
his experiences and adventures, and they are 
tinged with a mystical Indian superstition. 
They give some conception of the Western 
Indian’s attitude toward the white man, a 
glimpse of his idea of religion, and in the story 
entitled ‘‘Sundown’s Warm Spot,’’ an inter- 
esting glimpse of a modern Indian’s wooing. 
In ‘‘The Great Medicine Horse’’ Sundown 
tells an old Indian myth of the thunder. In 
‘*How Order Number 6 Went Through’’ he 


From “Sundown Leflare.”’—Copy right, 18x, by Harper & Brothers. 


“Un I was yell terrible.” 


describes a terrible winter journey through 
the mountains as a despatch bearer. ‘‘ Sun- 
down Leflare’s Money ’’ narrates how Sundown 


News 


learned the tricks of a professional card-sharp 
and became proficient at ‘‘ deskin game,’’ and 
‘*Sundown Leflare’s Higher Self’’ outlines 


From “‘ The Adventure of the Lady Ursula,” 
by Anthony Hope. 
Copyright, 1898, by R. H. Russell. 


his religion and discusses the greatest ‘‘ medi- 
cine ’’ on earth. Philadelphia Record. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE LADY 


URSULA. 


A Comedy in Four Acts. By Anthony Hope. 
trated. 125 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


This, Mr. Anthony Hope’s first comedy, 
was first produced in Philadelphia and the 
generous appreciation accorded to the produc- 
tion was confirmed in every leading city in the 
United States and later in London. Now that 
the text is publishedina particularly handsome 
volume, the literary excellence of the play 
stands out. The plot, if slender, engages in. 
terest and sympathy and the dialogue sparkles. 
The play is published as the author wrote it. 
Some slight changes were made in details by 
the theatrical managers who produced it. 
Thus we find in the illustrations made from 
photographs of Mr. E. H. Sothern and Miss 
Virginia Harned that the costumes worn by 
them belong to the first and second decade or 
the eighteenth century, whereas Mr. Hope 
fixes the period of the play at about 1760-70. 
The reason for this alteration was the desire 
on the part of Mr. Sothern to secure the more 
effective costuming of the earlier period. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Illus- 


=‘‘La Strega, and Other Stories ’’ is the 
title of a new volume by ‘‘ Ouida,’’ which 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. will 

publish very shortly. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 





Book 


DIALECT STORIES. 
MAMMY’S REMINISCENCES AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
By Martha S. Gielow. Illustrated. 109 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 

Mrs. Martha S. Gielow, of Alabama, has 
won much fame as a recitationist, and this 
volume is a compilation of her sketches used 
in her public readings. The stories are 
bright, pleasant tales of negro life in the 
South, simply told, and bearing the mark 
of being studied from life. The accuracy 
of the dialect used we are unable to 


judge ; it reads easily and seems natural. 
N. Y. Sun. 


—=Mrs. Gertrude Atherton has written 
a novel, entitled ‘‘ A Daughter of the 
Vine.’’ It will be issued this spring by 
Messrs. Service and Paton. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


=The J. B. Lippincott Company have 
in press a volume of stories of city life, by 
Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. (‘‘ Karl,’’* of 
the Philadelphia Press), under the title of 
‘“‘Mr., Miss, and Mrs.’’ 

=Readers of ‘‘The King’s Hench- 
man,’’ who regretted its somewhat sombre 
conclusion, will be pleased to hear that 
Little, Brown and Company announce a 
sequel, ‘‘ King or Knave, Which Wins?”’ 
In this book Mr. Johnson gives the 
further adventures of Jean Fourcade, 

=The Autobiography and Letters of 
the late Mrs. Oliphant’ will be published 
by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons towards 
theendof March. The work was all but 
finished at the time of her death, and it 
has since been edited by her friend, Mrs. 
Coghill. Messrs. Blackwood have also in 
hand the life and letters of Sir Joseph 
Prestwich. The work has been pre- 
pared by Lady Prestwich. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


=There has been much comment concern- 
ing the title of the novel upon which Beatrice 
Harraden has so long been engaged, and 
which is about to be published. It was to 
have been called ‘‘I, too, have passed 
through Wintry Terrors.’’ This isa line from 
one of William Watson’s poems. She now 
has betaken herself to Holy Scripture, and 
appears to have finally adopted as her title 
“The Fowler.’’ 


‘* Our soul is escaped as a bird out of 
the snare of the fowlers.”’ 


The book is to be published by the Black- 
woods in Edinburgh, and by Dodd, Mead and 
Company in New York. 


News 


ONE DAY. 


Nothing was different, yet this much I knew: 
My soul stirred in its chrysalis of clay, 
A strange peace filled me like a cup,—I grew 
Better, gladder, and wiser on that day. 
This dusty, worn-out world seemed made anew, 
Because God’s way had now become my way. 
From ‘‘ 7he Golden Person in the Heart,”’ 
by Claude Fayette Bragdon. 


‘She wus er hol’in ’er book er dat cross-bar’d writin’ in ’er han’s, 


gittin’ ready fer ter sing! 


Copyright, 1899, by A. S. Barnes and Company. 


From ‘‘ Mammy’s Reminiscences.” 


A WEATHER PROPHET. 


Ole Unc’ Woodchuck jes’ look wise « 

An’ whiff de smoke fum out his eyes. 

*+’ Fessor,’’ said Br’er Rabbit, den, 

‘* When’ll spring be yere again ! 

‘* Dar’s some rumors in de town 

Dat she’s been a-sneakin’ roun’ ”’ 

Ole Unc’ Woodchuck jes’ look wise 

An’ whiff de smoke from out his eyes. 

‘**Fessor,’’ said Br’er Jack, perlite, 

‘‘ Folks dey tink yoh knows a sight. 

‘* Yoh’s a wedder prophet, shore, 

W’en yoh shadder’s at de doah.”’ 

‘* Is spring comin’ ?’’ Fro de smoke 

Ole Unc’ Woodchuck looked and spoke : 

** Yes, I reckon she’ll be heah, 

Like she comes ‘bout ev’ry yeah.”’ 

‘* Sakes alive !’’ Br’er Rabbit said, 

‘¢ But Une’ Woodchuck’s got a head !”’ 
From ‘‘Jf Zam O’ Shanter’d had a Wheel.” 

by Grace Duffie Boylan. 





Book 


NOTES 


=George Redway, London, will publish 
shortly a new book by G. C. Leland (‘‘ Hans 
Breitmann,’’) entitled ‘‘ Have You a Strong 
Will?”’ Publishers’ Weekly. 

=‘‘ Naturalism and Agnosticism’’ is the 
title of the volume containing the much-talked- 
of Gifford Lectures, which were delivered by 
James Ward, M.A., LL. D., Professor of Men- 
tal Philosophy at Cambridge University during 
1896. It will be published this spring by The 
Macmillan Company. 


=The J. B. Lippincott Company will issue 
a book by Dr. C. W. Doyle, entitlec ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Jungle.’’ Dr. Doyle was born 
at Landour, in the hills of the Himalayas. He 
lived in India for some years and then went to 
England to study medicine. His father was 
killed in the Sepoy war of 1857-58, at the head 
of a regiment of native cavalry. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED 


.cu— 


In answer to ‘‘J. P.,’’ in February BooK NEws, the 
poem beginning 
‘* What Constitutes a State?’’ 
was written by Sir William Jones, an eminent Eng- 
lishman of the last century, noted among other 
accomplishments, as being one of the pioneers in the 
study of oriental languages. He was born in London, 
1746; died in Calcutta, 1794. The following is a copy 
of the poem, which is entitled : 
AN ODE. 
In imitation of Alceus. 
‘* What constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlement or labor’d mound, 
Thick wall or moatéd gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich Navies ride ; 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 
Where low-brow’d baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No: men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aim’d blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
These constitute a State ; 
And sovereign law that State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
Smit by her sacred frown, 
The fiend Dissension like a vapor sinks, 
And e’en the all-dazzling Crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks. 
Such was this heaven-loved isle. 
Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore! 
No more shall Freedom smile? 
Shall Britons languish and be men no more? 
Since all must life resign, 
Those sweet rewards which decorate the brave 
Tis folly to decline, 
And steal inglorious to the silent-grave.”’ 


News 


E. B. L.— 


The author of the second query of ‘J. P.”’ is Dr. J. 
G. Holland, who may have written it under the nom 
de plume of Timothy Titcomb. 


E. P. W.— 


Vriarte, or Iriarte (@-re ar‘ta) Charles, the author of 
‘*Florence,’’ is of French nationality. 


M.S. L.— 


The best works on ‘‘ American Genealogy ’’ can be 
found in the Historical Societies of Pennsylvania, New 
York and all of New England. One of the individual 
authorities is Mr. J. A. Holden, Hyattsville, Md. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, Librarian of Congress, and 
author of ‘‘ Around the World With General Grant,” 
died in Washington, D. C., January 17. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


ADOLPHE PHILIPPE D’ENNERY, a_ well-known 
French playwright, and author of ‘‘The Two Or- 
phans,”’ and ‘‘A Celebrated Case,’’ died in Paris, 
January 25. He was born in Paris on June 17, 1811, 
of Jewish parents. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE REV. ROBERT BRINCKERHOFF FAIRBAIRN, a 
well-known theologian and educator in the Episcopal 
Church, and formerly president of St. Stephen's Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-the-Hudson, died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., January 27. He was born in New York City in 
May, 1818. His theological writings are well known, 
among the more important of them being ‘‘ The 
Child of Faith,’’ and ‘‘ Doctrine of Morality in its Re- 
lation to the Grace of the Gospel.”’ N. Y. Sun. 


CHARLES FAYETTE TAYLOR, M. D., one of the lead- 
ing orthopedic surgeons of the country, died January 
25, at Los Angeles, Cal. He was born at Williston, Vt., 
April 25, 1827. He invented several surgical appli- 
ances still in use, aud wrote medical books dealing 
with his specialty. Among his better known books 
are ‘‘The Theory and Practice of the Movement 
Cure,’’ ‘‘ The Mechanical Treatment of the Spine,” 
and ‘‘The Mechanical Treatment of Hip Joint Dis- 
ease.”’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE REV. CHARLES SEYMOUR ROBINSON died in 
New York February 1. He was born in Bennington, 
Vt., March 31, 1829. Dr. Robinson was the author of 
many books on religious subjects, but was best 
known through his hymn-books, among which are 
‘*Taudes Domini,’’ ‘‘ Songs of the Church,’’ ‘‘ Songs 
for the Sanctuary,” ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns,’ and 
‘* Spiritual Songs.’’ Among his other books are 
‘* Studies of the New Testament ”’ and ‘‘ Simon Peter: 
His Life and Times.”’ Philadelphia Times. 


HENRY SEDLEY, a well-known literary man, died 
in New York City on January 25. He was born in 
Boston in 1829. Thirty years ago he was dramatic 
critic for the New York Times, and subsequently held 
a similar position on the Evening Post. He was editor 
in-chief of Zhe Round Table for three years, and was 
in charge of Zhe Commercial Advertiser for two 
years. His last active connection with newspaper 
work was as a member of the editorial council of the 
New York Hera/d from 1885 to 1888. He had recently 
written on various subjects for the London Spectator 
and for Harpers’ Monthly and Harper’s Weekly. He 
was the author of ‘‘ Dangerfield’s Rest, a Romance,” 
and ‘‘ Marion Rooke ; or, the Quest of Fortune.’ 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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News 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descriptions of sizes, shapes, 
contents, and current prices. 


Astrology. Educational. 

Astronomy. pad Essays. 

Biographyand Reminiscences. Fiction. 

Biology. Folk-Lore. 

Boys and Girls. History. . 
Classics, Hygiene and Physiology. 
Drama. Letters. 


ASTROLOGY. 


GOSPEL of the Stars; or, Wonders of Astrology. 
By Gabriel (James Hingston, A. B.) 194 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

In this book are gathered many curious beliefs and 
articles of faith belonging to the ancient worship of 
the ‘‘unnumberable host of heaven.’’ The author 
seems to believe that astrology is no idle, baseless 
study, but a thing of achievement as well as of his- 
tory. He earnestly protests against the spirit of con- 
tempt evinced by the writers in encyclopedias, and 
he says if doubters in the value of astrological science 
will not be convinced otherwise let them have their 
horoscopes cast. Then they will know whether star- 
reading is an unerring or fraudulent science. They 
may not find their past or their future depicted always 
with unerring accuracy or in a manner that will please 
them, but they will always find enough to convince 
them that a striking picture of any one’s life can be 
drawn. Dr. Hepworth does not have much belief in 
astrology, and the introduction and the body of the 
book are in respectful but firm variance, which is not 
an uninteresting feature of the volume. 

Philadelphia Times. 


ASTRONOMY. 


SHORT History of Astronomy, A. By Arthur Berry, 
M.A. Illustrated. The University Series. 440 
pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

An effort has been made in this book to give an 
outline of the history of astronomy from the earliest 
times in a form intelligible to a reader who has no 
special knowledge of the subject or of mathematics. 

he task, it may be admitted, was rather difficult, and 
the author may be congratulated on his success. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


LIFE and Letters of Lewis Carroll (Rev. C. L. Dodg- 
son.) By Stuart Dodgson Collingwood. Illus- 
trated. 447 pp. Indexed. tI2mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.15. 

See review. 


MEMORIAL of a True Life. A biography of 
Hugh McAllister Beaver. By Robert E. Speer. 
With portrait. 308 pp. i2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


This record of a life so spiritual and so intense 
would seem at first sight too sacred, too intimate, to 
be exposed to the public. But it is in such records 
that one finds the highest examples and the most 
potent stimulus. Each page is fraught with sincere 
and persuasive meaning. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Literature. Religion. 

Music. Science. 

Poetry Selections. 

Political and Social Science. Travel and Description. 
Political Economy. Useful and Fine Arts. 
Reference. War Books. 


MICHAEL Farady. His life and work. By Silvanus 
P. Thompson, D. Sc., F. R.S. The Century 
Science Series. With portrait. 308 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

In this book Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, who 
observes that of several biographies of Farady pub- 
lished after his death no one remains in print, gives a 
pleasant and sympathetic sketch of the personal 
character and scientific researches of the great inves- 
tigator whose discoveries in electricity and magnetism 
laid the foundation of modern electrical engineering. 
An additional interest is lent to the volume by the 
fact that its author has obtained permission to print a 
number Of short extracts, hitherto unpublished, from 
Farady’s notebooks, which are religiously preserved 
in the library of the Royal Institution, the scene of 
all his scientific labors. London Times. 


PITT: Some Chapters of His Life and Times. By 
the Right Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord Ash- 
bourne. With portraits. 395 pp. Indexed. §8vo, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.70. 

See review. 

WASHINGTON the Soldier. By General Henry B. 
Carrington, LL. D., author of ‘Battles of the 
American Revolution,’’ etc. With illustrations, 
maps, chronological index and appendices. 431 
pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

A detailed account of Washington’s campaigns and 
an estimate of his qualities as a soldier and com- 
mander. Together with the account of Washington’s 
military career is included a brief synopsis of the 
careers of his generals. Many valuable maps, a glos- 
sary of military terms, a chronological and biographi- 
cal index and appendices containing special statistics 
and facts complete the work. Publishers’ Weekly, 


BIOLOGY. 


PRINCIPLES of Biology, The. By Herbert Spencer. 
In two volumes. Vol.I. Revised and enlarged 
edition. 7o6pp. With appendix. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.67. 

See review. 


Boys AND GIRLS. 


TOLD in the Twilight. Stories to tell to children. 
With picturings by Blanche McManus. 93 pp. 
quarto, gocents; by mail, $1.03. 

See Review. 


CLASSICS. 


COLERIDGE’S Ancient Mariner, Kubla Kahn and 
Christabel. Edited with notes and an introduc- 
tion by Tuley Francis Huntington, A.M. With 
portrait. Macmillan’s English Classics. I0g pp. 
Indexed. 32mo, 23 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 





Book 


A very handy, attractive and modest priced edition 
of the greatest of all Coleridge’s poems. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


416 


POPE’S Iliad of Homer. Books I., VI., XXII., 
XXIV. Edited with notes and an introduction 
by Albert H. Smyth. With portrait. Macmillan’s 
English Classics. 169pp. 16mo, 23 cents; by 
mail, 29 cents. 

An inexpensive and in every way convenient and 
desirable edition of a classic which every book-lover 
must desire to possess in some shape. Mr. Smyth’s 


notes are a help to the reader. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


DRAMA. 


ACTORS of the Century. 
from theatrical annals. 
Illustrated. 204 pp. 
by mail, $7.10. 

Mr. Whyte has endeavored to construct a con- 
nected narrative of the story of the modern English 
stage beginning with the days of Mrs. Siddons and 
John Kemble, of Elliston, Bannister, and Mrs. Jordan, 
and coming down to those of Kean and Macready, 
and of Phelps and Fechter and ‘‘ Little Robson,”’ to 
the days of the Bancrofts and the Kendals, of Sir 
Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. A feature of 
the book is the large number of illustrations, new 
and old, which form a more representative collection 
than is to be found in any other volume. 

tLondon Publishers’ Circular. 


A play-lover’s gleanings 
By Frederic Whyte. 
Indexed. Folio, $6.75; 


ADVENTURE of the Lady Ursula, The. A Comedy 
in four Acts. By Anthony Hope. Illustrated. 
125 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

See review. 


CHRONOLOGICAL Outlines of Nineteenth Century 
English Drama. By Harold LL. Beyer. The 
Mapleside Pamphlets. 27 pp. 32mo, paper, 
Io cents, postpaid. 

By years authors and leading plays are noted from 
1800, as obtained from a small and incomplete library. 
The early years have few plays and the later a more 
numerous showing. American dramatists and plays 
are excluded. 


EDUCATION. 


AMERICAN Indians. By Frederick Starr. 
trated. Ethno-Geographic Reader. 
I2mo, 45 cents, postpaid. 

This book is written primarily for young people, 
and presents in attractive form a vast store of valua- 
ble information concerning American Indians. It is 
entitled to rank among the very few books upon the 
subject that are at once accurate and interesting. 
The style and method of treatment are not beyond 
the grasp of pupils in the grammar grades. Every 
statement in the book is trustworthy. The author’s 
personal knowledge of the customs and mode of life 
of some thirty different Indian tribes, and his 
unrivalled opportunities for investigation, have com- 
bined to make the work one of merit. 


Illus- 
227 pp. 


STORY of the Thirteen Colonies, The. By H. A. 
Guerber. Illustrated. Eclectic School Readings. 
342 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 65 cents; by mail, 
76 cents. 


News 


Intended as an historical reader, an elementary 
text-book in the history of our country, or as an 
introduction or supplement to any of the histories of 
the United States now in use. Publishers’ Weekly, 


ESSAYS. 


ESSAYS on Higher Education. By George Trumbull 
Ladd. 142 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 
2 These essays were originally written for different 
audiences, but as presented conjointly are found to 
fall into natural sequence. The titles of the papers 
respectively are ‘‘ Education: New and Old,” “4 
Modern Liberal Education,’’ ‘‘ The Fitting School in 
American Education,’’ and ‘‘The Development of 
the American University.’’ Philadelphia Telegraph, 


ESSAY on the Bases of the Mystic Knowledge. By 
E. Récéjac. Translated by Sara Carr Upton. 
287 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

Mysticism claims to be able to know the unknow- 
able without help from the dialectics, and is persuaded 
that, by means of love and will, it reaches a point to 
which thought unaided cannot attain. But the pro- 
cess as detailed by Professor Récéjac cannot be called 
easy. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


WHAT a Young Woman Ought to Know. By Mrs. 
Mary} Wood-Allen, M.D., author of ‘‘ Almost a 
Woman,”’ etc., and Sylvanus Stall, D.D. With 
portrait. Self and Sex Series. Purity and Truth. 
264 pp. 18mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


The author is at once a mother and a physician, 
and her treatment of the subject is on a high plane, 
in which the moral not less than the physical health 
is kept in regard. The book is divided into three 
parts. The first treats of the value of the body and 
its hygiene, the second of special physiology and the 
laws of maturity and the third of love, engagements 
and marriage. The author gives her counsel without 
harshness, but points its lesson with firmness and 
purpose. Philadelphia Times. 


FoLK-LorgE. 


CREATION Myths of Primitive America in Relation 
to the Religious History and Mental Development 
of Mankind. By Jeremiah Curtin, author of 
‘*Hero-Tales of Ireland,’’ etc. With frontispiece. 
531 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

This is a specially valuable contribution to folk- 
lore. The American myths have a place of their own 
in the science, and the analogies and differences 
which we can discern between them and those of the 

Old World are instructive in no common degree. It 

is impossible to overrate the importance of the fact 

of their isolation. One curious feature in it is that it 
is a story of metamorphoses. Mr. Curtin tells us 
that he has limited himself in this volume to the 
myths of two tribes, both belonging to the West, the 

Wintus and the Yanas. Incidentally, he tells us 

the terribly tragical story of the almost total extinction 

of the Yanas. They were slaughtered by parties 
of white men in revenge for two murders which they 

did not commit, men, women, and children being 

indiscriminately massacred. But if revenge was one 

motive, greed was another, for the Yanas were an 

industrious people. One of the murderers showed a 

friend $400 which he had taken from the bodies of his 

victims. No punishment, it is alleged, was inflicted, 
and no inquiry was made. London Spectator. 
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FICTION. 


ADOBELAND Stories. By Verner Z. Reed, author of 
“Tales of the Sunland,’ etc. 179 pp. 1I6mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 
Seven stories, fanciful, but studied from the life, 
two on Spanish and five on Indian in the country of 
Colorado. 


ALTAR of Life, The. A novel. By May Bateman. 
Lippincott’s Select Novels. 299 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 

This book is chiefly remarkable for its admirably 
described episode in the Sakat campaign on.the Indian 
frontier, and for its metaphysical cleverness, which is 
of nocommon order. London Publishers’ Circular. 


BROTHERS of the People, The. By Fred. Whishaw, 
author of ‘‘ A Russian Vagabond,’’ etc. 279 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

An English girl goes to a Balkan country as a 
companion and after sharing in a dynamite bomb 
explosion, and being hypnotized and joining a secret 
society, the Brothers of the People, returns to an 
early love. 


CHRISTIAN, The. Astory. By Hall Caine, author 
of ‘‘The Manxman,’’ etc. Popular edition. 541 
pp- I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. § <3) 


A cheaper edition of this novel. This book which is 
said to have brought its author the largest pecuniary 
reward ever paid fora work of fiction, cost three years 
of the hardest kind of work. At first he made six 
barrels of notes ; then the complete book was rewrit- 
ten threetimes. This is simply another suggestion 
that great successes are the result of hard, painstak- 
ing work. N. Y. Sun. 


COMPLETE Works of Robert Browning, The. 
Twelve volumes. The Camberwell edition. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 
399, 338, 314, 308, 351, 342, 361, 317, 406, 396, 337 
pp. With notes. 16mo, $6.75; by mail, $7.20; 
leather, $11.25; by mail, $11.70. 

This professes to be the first fully annotated edition 
of Browning, and the notes, though many of them 
supply very elementary information, will doubtless 
be of service to the good people who like to read 


their poetry in Browning clubs and societies. 
NV. Y. San. 


DAUGHTER of Israel, A. By Rose Porter, author 
of ‘‘My Son’s Wife,”’ etc. 212 pp. 16mo, 57 
cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

This essay in the field of sacred romance centers on 
the fate of Jephthah’s daughter and uses modern 
criticism and the modern view of early Israel to ex- 
plain her life and her fate. 


ENGLISH View of Christian Science. An ex- 
posure. By Anne Harwood. 96 pp. I6mo, 35 
cents, postpaid. 

A short religious story intended to refute and ex- 
pose Christian science by giving the personal experi- 
ence of an Englishwoman, assistant teacher in a 
girls’ school. 


EXPERIMENTAL Wooing, An. By Tom Hall, 
author of ‘‘When Hearts are Trumps,’’ etc. 
180 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 
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The idea of this novelette is full of comic possi- 
bilities, which are worked up in clever style. It is 
thought to test the strength of an attachment by 
making a pair of lovers go through various servant- 
girl and other experiences. But Love’s Young 
Dream triumphs resplendently. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


FLEXIBLE MORALS. By Ruth Louise Sheldon. 
285 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 
An attempt to present an introspective study of a 
woman’s life who marries ill and finds love without, 
no peace within, and a hard life and love at the end. 


FOR the Honor of a Child. By Beulah Downey 
Hanks. 219 pp. I6mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 
cents. 

This is a quaint little tale, well told, dealing with 
the separation of lovers, the wedding of the woman 
with a rich but cruel husband, and the dominating 
power of her wee son’s love both for herself and the 
man whom her heart told her she should have wed. 
The death of the mother and the giving of the child 
as a sacred trust to the lover form a fitting climax to 
the story. Philadelphia Times. 


GOD’S Prisoner. A story. By John Oxenham. 
314 pp- I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


The theme of this story is that of a man winning 
his redemption by courage and self-sacrifice. In a 
general way it has, of course, been often used, but it 
is always inspiring and Mr. Oxenham’s treatment of 
it is original. ‘‘God’s Prisoner’’ is a sensational 
story, but it entertains without vitiating the taste and 
has a better reason for being than the mere power of 
amusing. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


HARP of Many Chords, A. By Mary F. Nixon, 
author ‘‘ Witha Pessimist in Spain,’’ etc. 232 pp. 
I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

A novel of European travel which carries the 

American heroine through the usual European round 

until she is wooed and won. 


HEART of Denise, and Other Tales, The. By S. 
Levett Yeats, author of ‘‘The Chevalier 
d’Auriac,’”’ etc. With frontispiece. 272 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A volume of short stories, some laid in France and 
some in India and some in England; better in plot 
and motif than in execution, but all weird. 


HERBERT Vanlennert. By C. F. Keary, author of 
‘The Two Lancrofts,’’ etc. Lippincott’s Select 
Novels. 515 pp. I2mo, paper, 33 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 

This is the history of a young man who is not one of 
those impossible individuals one reads so much about 
and never sees, but is, on the contrary, a straightfor- 
ward narrative, with its fictional coloring painted true 
to nature. The scene is laid in Europe, and the reader 
is taken by fascinating channels to various parts of 
the continent. A strong tracing of social realism is 
very palpable, and the book leaves a good taste in the 
mouth. Oakland Tribune. 


INFATUATION ; or, Maria’s Misfortunes. By B. M. 
Croker, author of ‘‘Mr. Jervis,’’ etc. 307 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents; paper, 33 
cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 

Mr. Croker is a clever fictionist, as many novel 
readers know. He has an especially neat humor, and 
that and all his good qualities are well displayed in 
this story. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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JACK Curzon. (Being a portion of the records of the 
managing clerk of Martin, Thompson & Co., 
English merchants, doing business in Hong Kong, 
Manila, Cebu and the Straits settlements.) A 
novel. By Archibald Clavering Gunter, author 
of ‘‘ Bob Covington,” etc. 340 pp. With ap- 
pendix. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail,, $1.03 ; paper 
35 cents ; by mail, 4o cents. 

This is a story founded upon the recent vigorous 
doings at Manila and in the Philippines. Mr. Gun- 
ter’s novels have frequently been distinguished by 
their historical grasp. He has fought battles for us 
on the Rhine in the age of arquebuses and culverins, 
has illustrated in his own vivid and easy manner the 
horrors of the galleys and the chain gang, and has 
described the difficulties attending the introduction 
of the fork at English dinner tables. Touched un- 
doubtedly by the influence of Victor Hugo, to whom 
all history and all human manifestations were intense- 
ly interesting, he still has a manner that is his own, 
and that will prevent him and Hugo from being con- 
founded. Hugo has boldness, but he never made the 
daughter of the Duke of Alva call her father ‘‘ Old 
Goosey.’’ He was probably afraid that the redoubt- 
able and wicked Duke would chop his daughter’s 
head off if she ventured to do anything of the kind. 
Mr. Gunter brings his characters through all right, 
notwithstanding their numerous and venturesome 
familiarities. He does not hesitate to put into the 
mouth of any character precisely such language as he 
pleases. They all speak with the courageous freedom 
of imagination of Mr. Gunter. The Duke of Alva, as 
we remember, when his daughter calls him ‘‘ Old 
Goosey,’’ retorts upon her with the condescending 
and amiable characterization, ‘‘ Miss Slyboots,’’ and 
tells her to go out and roll her hoop and not bother 
her old father. Things like this give a human color 
to the lofty and strange characters of history ; thanks 
to Mr. Gunter we get nearer to them and bring them 
within range of our timid understanding. In this 
story Mr. Gunter puts us on terms of familiarity with 
Admiral Dewey, just as he has heretofore favored us 
in regard to the Duke of Alva and a number of the 
French kings. N. Y. Sun. 


KNIGHT of the Golden Chain, The. By R. D. Chet- 
wode, author of ‘‘ John of Strathbourne.’’ Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 311 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 

‘‘The Knight of the Golden Chain,’’ won his spurs 
in the ruthless wars waged between King Stephen 
and the Empress Matilda. Mr. Chetwode gives us a 
vivid notion of the disagreeableness of existence in 
that exciting period, of the summary methods of 
avenging wrongs and dispensing justice—above all, 
of the miseries of a feudal dungeon. Young Alain 
accepts the burden of a brother’s guilt, and is hard 

ressed by the enemies who have taken up the blood- 
eud. But he finds friends in all classes, from London 
merchants to forest outlaws, and wins name and fame 
under the protection of the wise and warlike Earl of 
Gloucester. London Times. 


LOVE of the Princess Alice, The. By Frank K. 
Scribner, author of ‘‘The Honor of a Princess.’’ 
With portrait. 236 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 


MAMMY’S Reminiscences and Other Sketches. By 
Martha S. Gielow. Illustrated. 113 pp. With 
notes. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 


See review. 


Book News 


OMAR the Tentmaker. A romance of Old Persia. By 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Illustrated by Frank T 
Merrill. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


See review. 


365 pp. 


OPEN Question, The. A tale of two temperaments, 
By Elizabeth Robins (C. E. Raimond), author of 
‘*George Mandeville’s Husband.”’ 523 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 


PAVING the Way. Aromance of the Australian bush. 
By Simpson Newland. With twenty-five illus- 
trations by Herbert Cole. 376 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail $1.21. 


PRINCESS of Gramfalon, The. 
With frontispiece. 323 pp. 
paid. 

AnAmerican gentleman, with an inherited fortune, 
which he was spending as fast as possible, fell upon 
adventures in a region which seems to be Spain. He 
rescues a princess from many dangers, and was finally 
rewarded with her heart and hand. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 


By E. Carl Litsey, 
I2m0, $1.00, post- 


SCHOOLED by the World. Life and adventures of 
Charley Boone and Barney Gray. By Samuel 
Pearce Chalfant. 363 pp. tI2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents. 


SEED of the Poppy, The. 
of ‘‘An Egyptian Coquette,” 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The morphine habit is the central pivot of this story 
which turns on the lover of two writers of fiction 
who collaborate. She takes morphine and the man 
who has been engaged to a nice girl before, falls in 
love with his literary co-laborer, who at length dies of 
her habit. 


By Clive Holland, author 
etc. 309 pp. 


SHE of the West. By Bailey Millard. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

A volume containing stories in which girls are the 
central figures. The locality is indicated in the title. 
The young women are of the robust class, Jael Dences 
in the prairies, and their adventures are varied and 
peculiar. Philadelphia Times. 


264 pp- 


STORY of old Fort Loudon, The. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock, author of ‘‘In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains,’’ etc. With illustrations by Ernest C. 
Peixotto. 409 pp. With notes. 1I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 


SUNDOWN Leflare. 
Frederic Remington. 
by mail, 99 cents. 


See review. 


Written and illustrated by 
II5 pp. 16mo, go cents; 


By Anne Bronté. 
Novels of the 


TENANT of Wildfell Hall, The. 
Two volumes. With portrait. 
Sisters Bronté. The Thornton edition. 354, 
348 pp. 8vo, $3.20; by mail, $3.48. Sold only 
by subscribing to the whole set. 

The portrait is from an original pencil drawing by 
Charlotte Bronté. The type is large, the paper white 
and thick and the book has the look of a ‘library 
edition. ’’ 





Book 


By William Barry, author of 
516 pp. I2mo, 


TWO Standards, The. 
‘‘The New Antigone,’’ etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 


VAN HOFF; or, The New Faust. By Alfred Smythe, 
author of ‘‘Sir Dunstan’s Daughter,’’ etc. Dil- 
lingham’s Metropolitan Library. 322 pp. I2mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

The author says in his preface that he strikes the 
keynote of his story in the words, nothing is impos- 
sible We are therefore prepared to enter upon a 
tale of mystery aud wild and lurid scenes. His text 
is something like this: Genius is divided from in- 
sanity by such a fine line that it requires genius to 
discover it. With this text the story takes up the 
reference of Jan Van Hoff, a scientist of Vaarlern, in 
Holland, who sacrificed everything—profession, repu- 
tation, happiness—to the mad effort of rejuvenating 
the blood. His theory in working out this problem 
was that the blood is the life. One day when he was 
old he found a new theory: ‘‘ Electricity is life.” 
The path of the story is now indicated and deals with 
the various people who are subjected to the doctor’s 
treatment. Philadelphia Times. 


VIRGINIANS, The. A tale of the last century. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. With illustra- 
tions by the author. The Biographical edition. 
Volume X. 809 pp. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.58. 

See review. 


WEDLOCK. 
‘* Bootle’s Baby,”’ etc. 
by mail, 67 cents. 

The tragedy of an unhappy marriage with a brute 
fills this story, which has in it no touch of the humor 
usual in the novels of Mrs. Henrietta E. V. Stannard. 


By John Strange Winter, author of 
234 pp. I2mo, 57 cents ; 


WHEEL of God, The. By George Egerton, author 
of ‘‘ Discords,’’ etc. 364 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents; paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 

‘George Egerton’s ’’ firstserious novel gives a pain- 
fully hopeless picture of woman’s lot in life. We 
have learned from her short stories to expect few 
words of praise for the sturdier sex, and are conse- 
quently not surprised to find that the men in ‘‘ The 
Wheel of God’’ are not very noble creatures. They 
are, as a matter of fact, pitifully weak and, for the 
most part, unutterably selfish. For heroine we have 
a woman whose life is wholly sacrificed to a desire for 
love—a desire from which there can be no escape. 
‘*Why ? She could give no adequate explanation. The 
demon voice kept whispering: What will you do for 
yourself? where will you go? where will you find a 
better check for the emotion in you, that leads you 
astray? how will you satisfy the craving for love, to 
love something, anything, that is so potent in you?’’ 
Mary Desmond is twice married; each time with no 
real reason except for what is called ‘‘the absolute, 
tragic inevitability of the whole affair. Hers is a 
melancholy, cheerless existence ; and the book itself, 
cleverly written though it is, sadly needs the relief of 
cheerfulness. The studies of woman’s life, both in 
England and America, are, however, among the finest 
bits of character-sketching that ‘‘George Egerton ’”’ 
has yet done. London Publishers’ Circular. 


WHITE Lady of Khaminavatka, The. A story of 
the Ukraine. By Richard Henry Savage, author 
of ‘‘A Modern Corsair,’’ etc. 370 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, go cents. 
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A sombre tale of Russian enmity and vengeance 
concerning a deadly fued between the heads of two 
illustrious families. Publishers’ Weekly. 


WINDYHAUGH. A novel. By Graham Travers 
(Margaret G. Todd, M D.), author of ‘‘ Mona 
Maclean,’’ etc. 418 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

This novel will appeal to the religious reader who 
delights in moral problems. It traces the progress of a 
child brought up in the straightest Puritanism, through 
despondency, disillusionment, and pain, to agnos- 
ticism or paganism, and back again toa more liberal 
type of Christianity. As a matter of true art we 
ratber demur to the extreme severity of old Mrs. 
Galbraith, the terrible grandmother. She is soured 
in feeling by the disappointment and agony inflicted 
by her son, a selfish and somewhat disreputable roué 
and man of the world, and so endeavors to disci- 
pline his motherless child, who lives with her in the 
old family house, into the way of godliness. But, 
with all allowances, she is an exaggeration, and one 
is rather tired of the gospel of happiness constantly 
preached to a generation which repudiates duty. 
People are better than their creeds, and even Puritans 
can smile. The worthless George Galbraith is a more 
probable figure, and Wilhelmina herself is interest- 
ing, though her relations with her husband, especially 
her running off without appeal to him on the receipt 
of her sister-in-law’s letter, are a trifle overdrawn. 
The author’s style is grammatical, and where dialect 
is used her Scotch is sound. London Atheneum, 


WOUNDED Name, A. By Captain Charles King, 
U.S. A., author of ‘‘ Warrior Gap,’”’ etc. With 
portrait. 353 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 48 
cents. 


WRITER of Books, A. By George Paston, author of 
‘‘A Study in Prejudices,’’ etc. Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 344 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents; paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 


‘*A Writer of Books,’’ by the lady whose pseu- 
donym is ‘‘ George Paston,’’ is an undoubtedly clever 
book. Cosima Chudleigh, whose artistic tempera- 
ment is remarkably well drawn, comes to London in 
the hope of winning fame and fortune by writing 
novels. Some of the incidents in her career are 

robably based on actual experience, and the scenes 
in the boarding- house near the British Museum could 
hardly have been penned by any one who had not 
lived in an establishment of the sort. Cosima makes 
her first great mistake when she marries a man for 
whom she has no stronger feeling than friendship, a 
mistake which overshadows her whole future. She 
and her husband part company if consequence of 
some letters which he has written to a fascinating 
friend of hers, but as she has almost thrown herself 
into the arms of another man, she cannot lay claim 
to much sympathy. Though we may criticize the 
probability of the plot and author’s social views we 
must admit that she has produced an interesting 
book, containing some brilliant passages and distinct 
and lifelike characters. Literature. 


YOUNG MISTLEY. By Henry Seton Merriman, 
author of ‘‘ Roden’s Corner,’’ etc. 318 pp. I2mo 
gocents; by mail, $1.01. 
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HISTORY. 
- 


AMERICA in Hawaii. A history of United States 
influence in the Hawaiian Islands. By Edmund 
James Carpenter. Illustrated. 275 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Though driven into the background for a time by 
the war with Spain, the annexation of Hawaii, the 
first territory beyond the limits of the continent 
added to the United States, will always be an import- 
ant landmark in American history. Mr. Edmund 
James Carpenter has written a brief, clear and seem- 
ingly impartial account of a most interesting histori- 
cal episode. Beginning with the first landing of the 
missionaries, he traces the steps by which annexation 
became the only logical and practical solution of 
Hawaii’s destiny. His book will be of use to all who 
wish to obtain definite information about our new 
territory. N. Y. Sun. 


' 


AMERICAN Revolution, The. Part I. 1766-1776. 
By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Bart., author of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay,’ etc. With map. 434pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 

See review. 


EARLY Israel and the Surrounding Nations. By the 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, author of ‘‘ The Early History 
of the Hebrews,” etc. 337 pp. With appen- 
dices. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


The author is the most conservative of all the inter- 
preters of the monuments. He realizes, however, 
with unfailing perception the fact that erroneous con- 
clusions must necessarily result from an attempt to 
understand Hebrew history when detached from the 
story of the nations contiguous to Palestine. Hence 
this volume is a contribution to accurate Scriptural 
study, which the most orthodox, in the old-fashioned 
sense, cannot view with suspicion. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


IMPERIAL Republic, The. By James C. Fernald, 
author of ‘‘ The Spaniard in History,’’ etc. With 
five maps. 192pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 
cents. 


This book takes decided ground in favor of the 
extension of United States territory to the full extent 
of the conquests of its arms. The author draws a 
distinction between a true anda false imperialism, 
holding that the massing of many States in one 
imperial "domain does not necessarily entail con- 
centration and despotism, while he arrays a multitude 
of facts to prove that the worst consolidated despotisms 
that this world has known have been established over 
great areas of practically continuous territory, as in 
Persia, Russia and China. Canadian Bookseller. 


SHORT History of France, A. By 
Parmele. 112 pp. 
cents. 


Mary Platt 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 


SHORT History of Germany, A. 
Parmele. 179 pp. 
cents. 


In these books Mary Platt Parmele undertakes to 
recount the chief events of importance in these 
countries in a hundred small pages of rather large 
type in the one case and in one hundred and sixty 
pages in the other. Much valuable information can 
doubtless be packed into a small space, but this the 
author has not attempted, preferring to paint a few 


By Mary Platt 
16mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 69 


News 


impressionistic pictures in somewhat 


hackneyed 
phrases. 


Some persons may accept this as history. 
N. Y. Sun 


STORY of France, The. From the earliest times to 
the Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
Thomas E. Watson. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
To the end of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. 
712 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.13. 

See review. 


STORY of the Civil War, The. A concise account of 
the war in the United States of America between 
1861 and 1865. By John Codman Ropes, LL. D., 
author of ‘‘ The Campaign of Waterloo,”’ etc. 
With maps and plans. Part II. The Campaigns 
of 1862. 475 pp.. 8vo, $190; by mail, $2.09. 

See review. 


\HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


HEALTH in the Nursery. By Henry Ashby, M.D., 
F.R., C.P. Illustrated. 227 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

This book is in no sense ‘‘a dictionary of domestic 
medicine,’’ and everything connected with serious 
disease in childhood lies entirely outside its scope. 
Its aim is rather the prevention of disease, by setting 
forth the conditions conductive to healthy life during 
early childhood, and trying to clear away some of 
those ignorant customs and prejudices which still 
prevail in the nursery. 


SECRET of Good Health and Long Life, The. By 
Haydn Brown, L.R.C.P. Second edition. 152 
pp. I2mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 63 cents. 

Sound advice,much of it somewhat commonplace, 
all gauged by English conditions on the care of 
health. 


TEXT-BOOK of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 
By E. Franklin Smith, M. D. Illustrated. 198 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

With great brevity the leading facts of physiology, 
of hygiene and the effect of narcotics are presented 
in this volume intended for secondary schools. The 
illustrations are somewhat indistinct. The work is 
rather a skeleton than a summary. 


LETTERS. 


A guide to letter-writing for 
I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 


WHAT Shall I Say? 
ladies. 127 pp. 
cents. 

After an introduction, giving the mode of address 
to persons of various rank in English society, exam- 
ples of letters for many exigencies and objects fill 
this small work, better suited to England than to this 
country. 


LITERATURE. 


HISTORY of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century, A. By Henry A. Beers, author of 
‘‘The Ways of Yale,’”’ etc. 455 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

See review. 


MusIc. 


BY the Way. Beinga collection of short essays on 
music and art in general, taken from the pro- 
gram-books of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
By William Foster Apthorp. Two volumes. 
157, 196 pp. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 





Book 


The material was first printed under the heading of 
“‘Entre’acte,’’ in the programs prepared for the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts. In this de- 
partment the editor has been free to print any sort of 
matter he considered of musical interest to the audi- 
ence. The little volumes are full of interesting mat- 
ter for readers of artistic feelings and impulses. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


POETRY. 


LOOM of Life, The. By William Harper Rider, D.D. 
With illustrations by C. E. Hurlbut. 54 pp. 
16mo. $1.25, postpaid. 


The poem is entirely original in conception and 
treatment. It opens with an address to the Loom in 
which the muse is invoked : 


‘* Awake! old Loom, of long ago, 
Whose shed-worn shuttle to and fro 
Along the batten-ledge flew fast, 

As winter’s winds went moaning past 
And log-fire answered thy refrain— 
Awake! old Loom, and speak again.’’ 


The poem depicts the simplicity of childhood, the 
knightly dreams of young manhood which, having 
passed, bring the warfare of real life. The poem 
closes with several stanzas addressed to the Loom in 
which it is vindicated for the work it has done in 
weaving character and destiny. 


TALES Told in a Country Store, and Accompanying 
Verse. By Rev. Alvin Lincoln Snow. Illustrated. 
311 pp. 8vo, $1.40, postpaid. 

This wholly unconventional book will very likely 
please many readers more than the average volume 
of verse. It is original in matter, manner, and in all 
respects of book-making. The ‘‘Tales”’ are unaf- 
fected pictures of Western country life, with a con- 
siderable employment of dialect, and showing feel- 
ing, humor and observation. Supplementary to this 
main section of the book are a number of lyrics, 
idyls of home, psalms of hope and good cheer, and 
war and patriotic poems. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


VERSES. By J.C. L. Clark. 
15 cents, postpaid. 
College verses and verse suggested by New England 
scene and occasion fill this little book by a Harvard 
man. 


24 ‘pp. 18mo, paper, 


WESSEX Poems and Other Verses. By Thomas 
Hardy, author of ‘‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’’ 
etc. With thirty illustrations by the author. 210 
pp, 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

See review. 


WHEN Cupid Calls. By Tom Hall, author of ‘‘ When 
Love Laughs,’’ etc. With decorations by Blanche 
McManus. 11gpp. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 


Mr. Hall’s theory is that the man who woos with a 
dash of flippancy is ten times more apt to win than 
his rival, who, taking himself too seriously, woos 
with the air of a man taking part in a competitive 
examination. Philadelphia Press. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


DEMOCRACY. A study of government. By James 
H. Hyslop, Ph.D. 300 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


News 
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This is a thoughtful and closely reasoned mono- 
graph, requiring attentive study and repaying the 
labor by its stimulating suggestions in regard to vital 
problems of our national, State and municipal gov- 
ernments, particularly the administration of our 
cities. The book is ‘‘ affectionately dedicated to all 
who despise politics.’’ Professor Hyslop agrees with 
Mr. Lecky in what he says about the evils that have 
grown up in the path of democracy, but rejects 
Lecky’s conclusion that the remedy is to be found 
in reaction to eighteenth century methods. The 
author instead discovers the remedy in a compar- 
atively slight modification of existing administrative 
machinery with a view to simplifying the duties of 
the citizen. ‘‘The two main principles upon which 
the theory of government should be based,’’ he says, 
‘‘are the adequate and immediate responsibility of 
the executive and legislative branches, and the inte- 
gration and differentiation of functions which have 
operated so successfully in the organic and industrial 
worlds.’’ The introduction surveys the existing con- 
ditions, which is followed by a statement of the 
nature of the problem and a discussion of practical 
remedies. This is not a book for hasty perusal, nor 
for popular reading, but it cannot fail of widespread 
influence. Philadelphia Press. 


DISCUSSIONS in Education. By Francis A. Walker, 
Ph. D., LL. D., author of ‘‘ Political Economy,’’ 
etc. Edited by James Phinney Munroe. 342 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $3.00, postpaid. 


General Walker was an educationalist—or student 
of education in the broad sense and in all its phases— 
rather than an educator, like Thomas Arnold or Mark 
Hopkins, neither of whom was an educationalist. 
His economic training and his public life gave him 
extraordinary advantages for seeing education stead- 
ily and seeing it whole—if one may be allowed such 
liberties with Matthew Arnold’s famous line. In 
consequence, the distinguishing traits of these papers 
are open-mindedness, breadth, and sanity. They fall 
naturally into four groups: those on technological 
education, those on manual education, those on the 
teaching of arithmetic, and those on college problems. 
All of the papers are concrete and definite; they deal 
with situations rather than with theories. They are 
all constructive ; they invariably give something that 
may be used and applied, however trenchant and 
destructive their criticism. Literature. 


HOW to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination. 
With recent questions and answers. By Francis 
E. Leupp, author of ‘*‘ Good Government.’’ 
533 pp- Indexed. 12mo, $2.00, postpaid. 


The character and pay of all government positions 
open to examination is described and the paper set, 
the marks etc. are given in detail, with questions, 
etc. 


OUR Treaty With Spain. Triumphant Diplomacy. 
Annotated by Charles Henry Butler. 64 pp. 
With appendix. sI2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

The treaty just ratified, article by article, with 
reference to previous treaties, decisions on similar 
clauses and phrases and an explanation of the mean- 
ing and effect of the various provisions. 


SOCIAL Settlements. By C. R. Henderson. Hand- 
books for Practical Workers in Church and Phil- 
anthropy. 196 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 
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In the first part of this book the characteristic 
traits of the ‘‘social settlement ’’ movement are pre- 
sented in brief form; the settlements are regarded as 
distinct growths, each with features peculiar to itself. 
In the second part the historic phenomena are sur- 
veyed in order to discern the essential ideals which are 
giving shape and inspiration to the work. In the 
third part attention is directed to practical methods 
and to suggestions to those who wish to establish 
settlements or to give their support in money or 
service. ublishers’ Weekly. 


POLITICAL Economy. 


ECONOMIC Studies. American Economic Associa- 
tion. Vol. IV. No. 1. I. President’s Annual 
Address: The Relation between Economics and 
Politics. By Arthur T. Hadley, A. M. II. Report 
of Committee on Currency Reform. III. Report 
of Committee on the Twelfth Census. 69 pp. 
16mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

The opening address deplores the failure of econo- 
mists to influence the thought of their day; the 
second urges legislation establishing the gold stand- 
ard ; the third summarizes a series of essays, giving 
the desiderata of a census. 


POPULAR Progress. The cause of agricultural and 
industrial depression, and the remedy. By 
Rev. Thomas Donohoe, D. D. 236 pp. 16mo, 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A sincere plea for the gradual abolition of all 
‘‘labor-saving machinery ’’ and the substitution of 
hand-work as the only way in which to give all 
enough to do. 


REFERENCE. 


ALMANACK for the Year of Our Lord, 1899, An. 
By Joseph Whitaker, F.S.A. Containing an 
account of the Astronomical and other Phenom- 
ena, etc. 776 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.14 ; paper, 35 cents ; by mail, 4o cents. 


BULLETIN of the New York State Museum. Vol. 
III. No.19. November, 1898. A guide to the 
study of the geological collections of the New 
York State Museum. By Frederick J. H. Merrill, 
Ph.D. Illustrated. 262 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 

This bulletin aims to supplement the collections 
with such general information as can not be given by 
cabinet specimens, and to direct visitors to reliable 
sources for more detailed information, since few 
persons have the preliminary training to enable them 
to obtain from the collections such advantage as they 
— receive if they fully understood their purpose 
and value. 


MANUAL of Patrology, A. Being a concise account 
of the chief persons, sects, orders, etc., in Chris- 
tian history, from the first century to the period 
of the Reformation. With select bibliographical 
references. By Wallace Nelson Stearns, A. M., 
B.D. With an introduction by J. H. Thayer, 
D.D., Litt. D. With map. 176pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

This manual presents a concise account of the chief 
persons, sects, orders, etc., in Christian History from 
the First Century to the Reformation. It will be 
invaluable to every student of New Testament 
literature. 
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PRISONS and Prisoners. By Rev. J. W. Harsley, 
author of ‘‘ Jottings from Jail.’’ 233 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

A prison calendar, giving the dates of prison reforms, 
opens this book which contains the disconnected 
reminiscences of a prison chaplain in England. It 
contains much information in regard to the personal 
side of English prison life. 


RELIGION. 


BIBLE-SCHOOL, The. A manual for Sunday-school 
workers. By A. H. McKinney, Ph.D. Hand- 
books for practical workers. 206 pp. 16mo, 68 
cents; by mail, 74 cents. 

Each of the many Sunday-school manuals has its 
excellences, and the best qualities of Dr. McKinney’s 
are its comprehensiveness, its conciseness, and its 
suggestiveness. The latter quality shines in such 
chapters as ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Spoken Here,’’ which is a 
plea for the use, in teaching children, of simple, 
straightforward language ; or in the valuable section 
on ‘‘ human nature,’’ which urges the teacher to stud 
himself to learn how human he is, to study the child- 
ren to learn to make allowances for them, and to 
study the way in which Jesus dealt with human 
nature. Take, for another sample, the author’s for- 
mula for a superintendent. He must be spiritual, 
clean, humble, and 67g, and, if you don’t know what 
he means by the last requirement, read the book ! 
Then there is the urging, for week-day helps, of visit- 
ing, letter-writing, greetings, and evenings at the 
teacher’s home. A novelty is the chapter on the 
‘*Bible-School Missionary Association,’’ a training- 
school in beneficence. Especially valuable are the 
chapters on teachers’-meetings, and the list of books 
useful to Sunday-school workers. 

Sunday School Times. 


BIBLE Stories (Old Testamert). Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes by Richard G. Moulton, M, A., 
Ph. D. The Modern Reader’s Bible. Children’s 
Series. With map. 310pp. 18mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

This is announced as a ‘‘ Children’s Number’’ of 
the ‘‘ Modern Reader’s Bible.’’ But the text is suit- 
able for all and the introductions and notes are 
intended for older children. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


CHRISTIAN Science Examined. By Henry Varley. 
80 pp. 16mo, boards, 12 cents; by mail, 16 cents. 
This analysis of Christian science is based on the 
orthodox creed and aims to show the gross inconsis- 
tencies of Mrs. Eddy’s views. 


IS There Immortality in Sin and Suffering? An 
abridgment of an old work of the same title 
published in New York, with additions, also ex- 
tracts from other authors on the same subject. 
88 pp. 16mo, paper, 5 cents, postpaid. 

Citation and comment of the passages of Scripture 
on sin and its punishment, intended to show that the 
punishment is not endless and the sinner not im- 
mortal. 


KINGDOM, The (Basileia). An exegetical study. By 
George Dana Boardman, author of ‘‘ The Divine 
Man,’’ etc. 348pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.66. 

A study of the phrase ‘‘the kingdom of God,”’ 
which appears so often in the New Testament. The 
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aim of the author is to rescue this formula from radi- 
cal misconceptions, to define its nature, to state its 


laws, to describe its methods, to unfold its symbols, 
to set forth its issue. Publishers’ Weekly. 


LOVE to the Uttermost. Expositions of John XIII 
—XXI. By F. B. Meyer, B.A., author of ‘‘ Old 
Testament Heroes,’’ etc. 293 pp. I12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

It has been impossible, in the limited space at m 
disposal, to deal with these chapters as I would. 
Indeed, to do so, it would be necessary to know the 
length, and breadth and depth and height of the Love 
of God, which passeth knowledge. Time has been 
allowed to elapse, in the hope that the view would be 
clearer, and the expression more adequate, of the deep 
things to which the Lord gave expression. But it is 
useless to wait till one is satisfied of the adequacy of 
one’s work, else life will have run its course before a 
beginning has been made. At the end of ten more 
years the task would seem still more impracticable. 
In the closing chapters I have woven together the 
narratives of the four evangelists, so as to give a 
succinct and connected account of the last hours of 
our Lord’s life, and especially of His death, 

From the Preface. 


METHODIST Year Book, 1899, The. Edited by A.B. 
Sanford, D.D. Illustrated. 140 pp. iI2mo, 
paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

This year-book contains statistics of membership 
and contributions, institutions, societies, colleges and 
schools, but no list of clergymen. 


ONE of the Two. By Charles M. Sheldon, author of 
‘‘In His Steps,’ etc. 50 pp. I6mo, 25 cents; 
by mail, 30 cents. 

An allegory on good and bad influences in life. 
WOMEN of the New Testament. By Walter F. 

Adeney, M.A., author of ‘‘How to Read the 
Bible,” etc. 276pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

Here we have a set of eloquent short biographies 
of New Testament women—the Marys, Elizabeth, 
Anna, Dorcas, Phoebe, and various others, all written 
about with sympathy and understanding. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


YOUNG Man of Yesterday, The. An inspiration to 
the young man of to-day. By the late Judge 
Asa W. Tenney. With an introduction by David 
Gregg, D.D. 62 pp. 16mo, 25 cents; by mail, 
30 cents. a 

Judge Tenney was born in New Hampshire in 1833, 
and died in December, 1897. He specially tried to 
impress upon young men their privileges, duties and 
responsibilities. He looked upon the age of thirty- 
three as ‘‘ the table-land of man’s activity.’’ In this 
little book he speaks of the young men of history in 
every walk of life and tells what they strove for and 
accomplished at this age. Publishers’ Weekly. 


SCIENCE. 


MICROSCOPE: Its History, Construction and Appli- 
cation, The. Being a familiar introduction to the 
use of the instrument, and the study of micros- 
copical science. By Jabez Hogg, M.R.C.S., 
F.R.M.S., author of ‘‘Elements of Natural 
Philosophy,”’ etc. With upwards of nine hundred 
engraved and colored illustrations by Tuffen 
West and other artists. Fifteenth edition, 
reconstructed, rewritten, revised and enlarged 
throughout. 704 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by 


mail, $3.24. 
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The fifteenth edition of any standard work absolves 
the critic from his ordinary functions, and it is 
enough to say that Mr. Hogg has rewritten and 
revised up-to-date this well-known work so as to 
make it abreast of the increasing needs and necessi- 
ties of the present day. The important subject of 
bacteriology has received special attention, and the 
treatment of economic botany has been much en- 
larged. Many new illustrations have been added, 
and the book is more than ever worthy of the popular 
favor and acceptance it has so long and so deservedly 
enjoyed. London Bookseller. 


SELECTIONS. 


ANECDOTES and Morals. A volume of illustrations 
from current life. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D., author of ‘‘ Immortal Songs of 
Camp and Field,’’ etc. 417 pp. 12mo, $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Over five hundred and fifty interesting anecdotes, 
with forceful lessons, have been gathered in this 
valuable work. They are almost entirely composed 
of incidents happening throughout the world within 
the last few months. The practical facts have been 
carefully selected and arranged so that they illustrate 
important themes, and point out clear and helpful 
principles.. All the stories are well told, with facts 
succinctly stated, and morals lucidly explained. They 
contain qualities which are sure to be of more im- 
portance to public speakers than to others, because 
they present so many vital truths of life in new and 
captivating ways. Teachers and preachers will find 
fresh inspiration and a new fund of suggestion in the 
book, the stories being easily comprehensible and 
available for both young and old. The text is aided 
and elucidated by an alphabetical and topical index 
so arranged as to make the contents available for 
instant and constant use. Philadelphia Item. 


IF Tam O’Shanter ’d Had a Wheel, and Other Poems 
and Sketches. By Grace Duffie Boylan. 222 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

This book is a collection of little poems, sketches, 
and short stories, touching emotions both grave and 
gay. The author, we believe, is a Western journalist 
and lecturer. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


CRUISE of the Cachalot—Round the World After 
Sperm Whales, The. By Frank T. Bullen. With 
illustrations. 379 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

See review. 


ROMAN Africa. Archeological Walks in Algeria 
and Tunis. By Gaston Boissier, author of 
‘*Cicero and His Friends,’ etc. Authorized 
English version by Arabella Ward. With four 
maps. 344pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, 
$1.54. 

M. Boissier needs no introduction to an American 
public. Those who have read his previous books are 
already familiar with the simplicity and clearness of 
his style, and realize that his work is based upon a 
foundation of thorough scholarly knowledge. 


TRANSFORMATION of Hawaii, The. How Ameri- 
can Missionaries gave a Christian nation to the 
World. Told for young folks. By Belle M. 
Brain, author of ‘‘ Fuel for Missionary Fire,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 193 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 
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An account of the conversion of the Hawaiian 
Islands told from the missionary standpoint. No 
mention is made of the disappearance of the Kanaka 
race and the declension of many descendants of con- 
verts is passed over. A just claim is made for the 
great good done by the missionaries. 
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USEFUL AND FINE ARTs. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS Oratory for Professional and 
Amateur Speakers. By James M. Buckley, LL. D. 
480 pp. Indexed. 12mo0, $1.20; by mail, $1.36. 
These chapters grew out of lectures before theolog- 
ical seminaries. With some things that are fanciful 
and much born of anecdote and incident, a sound 
method and practical advice runs through the work, 
especially the part of it dealing with technical prepa- 
ration in voice, pronunciation, manner, etc. 


SUCCESSFUL Houses. By Oliver Coleman. Illus- 
trated. 165 pp. Small quarto, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

Made up of articles on ‘‘ The Successful Home,”’ 
which appeared in ‘‘ The House Beautiful.’’ In four- 
teen articles on the hall, the drawing-room, the din- 
ing-room, the library, the den or smoking room, bed- 
rooms, walls and ceilings, floors, windows and doors, 
portiéres, their use and misuse, on the use of 
soft woods, small ornaments, artificial lighting, 
walls and hedges: are illustrated by photographs and 
text from dwellings built for people of no very large 
means. 


WORLD’s Painters and Their Pictures, The. By 
Deristhe L. Hoyt, author of ‘‘ Historic Schools of 
Painting.’’ Illustrated. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.40, postpaid. 

A handbook for young students and general readers, 
which defines the art of painting and other questions 
in historic art. Some of the subjects discussed are : 
Ancient painting—Egyptian, Greek, Roman; Begin- 
ning of modern Christian painting ; Italian painting— 
Florentine, or Tuscan schools, Gothic, early Renuais- 
sance, and high Renaissance periods ; with other issues 
of Italian, Dutch, German, Flemish, English, and 
American art, etc. Includes index, vocabulary, bib- 
liography. Publishers’ Weekly. 


WAR Books. 


CAMPAIGNING in Cuba. By George Kennan, 
author of ‘‘Siberia and the Exile System.”’ 
269 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Mr. Kennan, at Key West, was with Miss 
Barton on the ‘‘State of Texas,’’ and assisted in reliev- 
ing the crews of the Spanish prizes, from Key West 
accompanied the American fleet to Santiago, going 
thence to Guantanamo and back again to Santiago, 
where he abandoned the ‘‘ State of Texas’’ as soon as 
the war was over, and shifted for himself in the half de- 
serted city. The condition of Santiago and of Morro 
Castle is described with photographic fidelity. He 
gives graphic accounts of the splendid service of the 
marines at Guantanamo, of the regular army and vol- 
unteers at Guasimas, Caney and San Juan, and of the 
brilliant achievements of the navy. An interesting 
chapter is devoted to ‘‘ War Correspondents and Dis- 
patch Boats;’’ another describes ‘‘A Walk to the 
Front,’ including a visit to the Rough Riders, and an 
interview with Colonel Roosevelt. Mr. Kennan 
served in the field hospital, where the wounded were 
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brought for treatment during the fighting that pre- 
ceded the fall of Santiago, and the picture he paints 
of the heroically borne sufferings of our soldiers is as 
terrible in its realistic touches as anything in the lit- 
erature of war. He is absolutely frank in depicting 
the physical collapse of the army during the first six 
weeks of the campaign in Cuba, but the reader feels 
that he writes without animus—especially as he criti- 
cises even the Red Cross Association, of which he is 
vice-president. N. Y. Herald. 


An account of her destruction in 
Havana Harbor. The personal narrative of Cap- 
tain Charles D. Sigsbee, U S.N. Illustrated. 
270 pp. With appendix. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.27. 

See review. 


‘“MAINE,”’ The. 


PORTO Rico of To-day, The. Pen pictures of the 
people and the country. By Albert Gardner 
Robinson. With map. 240 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

We have here neither a guide-book, an economic 
treatise, nora hand-book of military science, exclu- 
sively ; yet all these and other topics are treated in 
it. It is aset of pen pictures of the people and coun- 
try, based upon a series of letters to the New York 
Evening Post, here revised and amplified. Beside 
the pen pictures, the book contains a good store of 
helpful photographs. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


HORSFORD’S 
| 
PHOSPHATE 


is of the greatest value as a 
Tonic and Vitalizer where 
the system has become debili- 
tated by exhaustive illness. 

Especially recommended for the 
relief of nervousness and ex- 
haustion so common with the 
grip patient. Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists 
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MRS. RORER’S NEWEST BOOK 


LEFT OVERS 


How to transform them into palatable and wholesome dishes. With many new and valuable 
recipes. A much looked for book, and one that Mrs. Rorer has been urged to make over and over 
again. ‘There is no spirit of meanness about such a book, but a wise and judicious economy. Beside 
the economy, there is the pleasure of the many exquisite dishes with which to vary the daily meals, 


Bound in Cloth—Only 50 cents 


How to Use a Chafing Dish 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


By Mrs. Rorer. The wonderful success of this valuable little book has induced the publishers 
to bring out a revised edition. It is now double its former size, Mrs. Rorer having added many new 
and up-to-date recipes, besides giving a valuable fund of information. Bound in cloth. 


Price Remains the Same—25 cents 


The Best Cook Book ini made is Mrs. Rorer’s 


It is unique in that its recipes are absolutely sure. It has no fancy pictures. Its best illustra- 
tions are in the recipes, which are reliable, and bound to come out right. It covers every department 
of cookery, besides giving directions how to select the proper kinds of things in marketing, It-is 
economical, because you waste nothing in experiments. 


Bound in Washable Covers, $1.75 





Cakes, Cake Decorations and Desserts 


By Cuartes H. Kino. An exceptionally good book, well illustrated and written in a plain, 
matter-of-fact manner, to be easily understood. A welcome addition to household books. 
Bound in cloth, price, $1.50. 


Household Accounts 


A simple method of recording the daily expenses of the family. The book contains ruled pages, 
systematically and simply divided into spaces in which are kept the purchases for each day of milk, 
butter, eggs, meat, groceries, vegetables, etc. ‘The daily expenses total up for the months, and the 
months for the year. There are other forms for recording expenses of help, light, heat and general 
household expenditures in table and bed linens, china and kitchen utensils, etc. Bound in 
manilla boards, 25 cents. 


Can be had of all Booksellers; or we will mail and pay postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
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Good Reading... 


A library of twenty volumes of the best reading that has 
ever been put on paper since the making of books began, will 
be sent you for $1. 

Interested ? 

You may keep the books tendays. If you conclude that 
you do not want them, return them and we will return your 
dollar. 

If you decide to keep the books, you pay us their price 
in fifteen monthly payments. Small payments ;—the amounts 
vary according to the binding chosen. 

We have been making this offer since last October. Only 
one person in 186 returns the books. ‘The other 185 keep 
them, and half of them write and thank us for the chance. 

They must be good books, you see. They are. They 
contain the cream of the best literature of all civilization, 
from the Vedas of 2000 B. C., to Kipling’s “ Recessional,” ot 
a few months ago. No author of consequence or importance 
or interest is omitted. 

Who did the choosing? ‘That is important. It is no 
light task to skim the cream from the writings of all ages, 
leaving nothing that should be kept, keeping nothing that 
should be left. 

The choosers were competent people. The ablest men 
of letters of England and America. Andrew Lang and Donald 
G. Mitchell headed them. Nathan Haskell Dole, Forrest 
Morgan, Caroline Ticknor were among them. 

The work is called “The International Library.” We 
sell it at One-Half the price the publishers ask for it. 

It is good reading ; reading for every mood and minute. 
Moreover, it is the whole field of hooks ready to your grasp. 

Won’t you write us about it? We'll send you some 
sample pages and more information. 


John Wanamaker 


Philadelphia—New York 
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There is a 


Silkiness 


Velutina 


Which can’t be described in an 
advertisement, and which gives 
the goods their remarkable 
resemblance to Silk Velvet 


For Sale by 


John Wanamaker 
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“BOOK NEWS’ 


MONTHLY 50 CENTS A YEAR 





Too many books are made now-a-days for any one to 
hope to read them all. Perhaps the reading of two or 
three books in a thousand would class one as a well-read 


person, if the right books were chosen. 


> 


A helpful friend is ‘* Book News,” a monthly maga- 


zine, now sixteen years old. 


It gives a helpful, unbiased word of books as they 
appear, noticing more than three thousand each year. A 
corps of experts learn about the books for you. Individ- 
ual notions are not obtruded. ‘Book News’”’ tells, in a 
paragraph or a page, what the book is. You can then 
decide intelligently whether or not you need to read it. 
You can know about it, at least. 


Contributions from Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, London, and Canada keep ‘ Book News”’ 
readers in touch with the world of books. Pictures from 


the new books are freely used. 


Each issue of ‘* Book News,’’ except the holiday 
double number, has a plate paper portrait of some author 
of note. No publication in the country has equaled 


“Book News’”’ in this feature. 


Sample copies cheerfully sent. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PUBLISHER PHILADELPHIA 















¥ Vici Leather 
? Dressing not 
only polishes 
m” any kind of shoes 
but makes them 
NW soft. The more 
mw you use it the bet- 
ter your shoes will 
look and the longer 
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they will wear, It 
is a medicine for 
leather — leather 
lives upon it. Itis 
AND not an enamel, 


therefore it does 
not peel off nor 
crack the shoe. 


FOOD 
JAR 


“The Best Jar on Earth’’ 




















Seals the contents absolutely air-tight. Positively pre- 
vents fermentation and formation of mould. The porcelain- 
lined cone-shaped cover does it. A pleasure to put up fruit 
in it. Invented and patented by a practical housekeeper. 
This jar will admit the hand, permitting the proper arrange- 
ment of contents. Supplanting all other makes of jars. 


For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, New York and Philadelphia, 
For Sale by 
mave BY THE GILCHRIST JAR CO. JOHN. WKNEMEOR 


515 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. U.S.A. and all other dealers. 





heather Dressing 


is sold by all dealers at 25 cents a bottle. It is made 
by the makers of Vici Kid, the most famous shoe 
leather in the world. A book that tells you all about 
buying, wearing and caring for shoes, mailed free. 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























* * Underwear making has been greatly bettered since 
S1]: } nti the ‘“YPSILANTI” showed the way, and yet many 
‘ makers who have caught the appearance of the 
Ypsilanti Garments 


U d have failed entirely in its essential quality of superiori 
Nn C rwe ar . THE PERFECT FIT ~~ 


Made to fit all normal figures without the straining 
and pulling that are usual in other 
one-piece garments 














The elasticity is not used up in putting the garment on—it is the reserve that gives absolute freedom for the motion ot 
the body, in bicycling, tennis, golf, foot-ball and all outing sports. Best for active people and best for quiet folks as well. 


For Men and Women—All Sizes and all Weights 











They have taken 





Ypsilanti Undergarments are all hand-work, which adds to their beauty and durability. 


most and highest prizes at the great expositions. 
All about them in answer to inquiries. 











John Wanamaker 


Write to nearest store PHILADELPHIA AND New York 












Book News 





LONDON AND PARIS STYLES 


At this old-established and re- | 
liable headquarters can always | 
be found the latest styles of Coif- 
fures at prices lower than else- 
where, for the following reasons : 








SLanscom’s Pastry 


We have the largest assortment 
in this city. 











We import our material direct. Had a wide reputation for its delicious excellence 

We manufacture all goods be- before the fire destroyed our bakery. 
longing to the trade. We are pleased to announce that in the course of a 
We buy only for cash. week or two our New Bakery will be completed, and 
the production of pastry will be conducted on a 

Illustrated Catalogue sent to customers out of town. greatly enlarged scale. 
Goods sent by mail everywhere. We shall have the finest goods the best ingredients 
can produce. Cleanliness is one of the chief character- 
BECK’S HAIR STORE. 36 North EighthSt., istics of our Kitchen. 





Between Filbert and Arch Sts. Phila. 






Hanscom Brothers, 1311 market strt 












PHILADELPHIA 
WOOD - ———_—— 


’ TWO BEAUTIFUL OIL COLOR 
AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING sneunnecinne. 


COMPANY Size, 20x 49 inches. Printed in 15 colors on 


heavy plate paper. 













REMOVED TO A larvel of Reproductive Art, excelling in size and ip 


richness of coloring any similar publication 
723 SANSOM STREE?Y ever offered the public. 
PHILADELPHIA 


















TeverHone 56-45D 
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DEWEY’S VICTORY AT MANILA, 


Painted by FRANK H. SCHELL, 








p LAY achat the U. S. 


Any title in print 















Our Catalogue is sent FREE for the asking. It includes Plays, 


Recitation and Dialogue Books, Books of Etiquette, Letter | —— —_ 
Writing, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ Stories, etc. and BATTLESHIP IOWA,” 
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The Pride of Our Navy, 
THB PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY | Painted by Frep. Pansina. 





Either picture sent postpaid on receipt of 25c in stamps, or both 
pictures on receipt of 40c in stamps. 


Address SACKETT & WILHELMS C0O., Publishers, 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, NEW YORK 





923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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|  “SitveR PLATE THAT WEARS” 
ay 















‘Thomson’s 
“ Glove-Fitting” 
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Corsets 
f a ‘ < . 
ind -_ ri Nss ° 
la ey, es oF \ Sy 
nts Health, Beauty and Grace unite ated &y a) 
. in its Praise Se —_ a 





Correct Silverware 


Correct in character, design and workmanship—is 
as necessary as dainty china or fine linen if you 
+++ would have everything in good taste and harmony. 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy pieces for table 
use will be correct if selected from goods stamped 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


Remember ‘*1847.’’ Send for Catalogue 53. P. 
JOHN WANAMAKER a 








Sold and recommended by 
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~ Ladies who prefer to use a nice quality | JOSEPH GILLO 
, ; = 
of stationery for their corres | STEEL PENS. 
pondence, should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ | GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
| AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
Note Papers and Envelopes to match (the old | - 
and reliable line ). These goods are presented | THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine Brands, the | 
| 
latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and | 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign | 
productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a | % ” 
variety of tints and surfaces. Manufactured | 
and supplied to the trade only by | Th B k FF 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, | e 00 over ee 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. Large, handsome, unique magazine. 
Querterty ;_$:_ 9 yoor. Semple 2ac- 
th 


1203 F Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





Book News 
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First in design— 


4 
A\ Finest in quality W 
Ps Factory founded 1797 \ 


m ‘The “GD A” Limoges China y Y 
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ON WHITE WARE ON DECORATED 
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“The best made, the best to fit, 
the best quality and adapt- 

ability both 

together” 
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Sha icin SaMMMMMUR OTA re ca) GoM aieien decal 
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All the good, all 

the wear, all the beauty, 

all the looks, all the fit of all other bindings put 
together are far and away below the 


§- H: © M- Bias Brush Edge 
SKIRT BINDING 


(Patent app'ied for) 


Most probably your dressmaker binds with nothing 
else, but just ask her to make sure; and when you 
buy a ready-made skirt see that it’s bound with 
S. H. & M. Bias Brush Edge. The observation 
will pay you. 

Be sure that S. H. & M. is stamped on back. 
Twenty-six shades. If your dealer hasn’t it, drop 
a postal for sample to S. H. & M. Co., Box 6, 
Station A, New York. 
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